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THE PATIENT IN 
ROOM 2-E_ 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘““Bakery-Proved”’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved” Flours. 
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ISMERTA! 


As never before, quality in bread is a 








. prime essential for success in the baking 


business today. So you'll appreciate the 
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‘ fine help toward a quality loaf that 
we OFA ISMERTA and other I-H flours pro- 
: vide. ISMERTA is a wiser choice than _ 


ever these days. It is milled by master 








ge = LO UR Aa s : ; craftsmen from the best wheats chosen 
as eee a for extra-fine baking characteristics. 
ivce/lent Baking hesults: 


You take the guesswork out of flour 
buying when you book ISMERTA. 








THE [sMERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
_ BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
PROCESSING PLANTS 




















MEMBERS OFFICE S$: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS i onaie Company 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


| 4200000 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY © 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 400,000 BUSHELS 

















ELEVATOR “A” 
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~ J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS get 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ; 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 4 = 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 
Mente Dainty Print Biags take 





SAVANNAH 






top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 
attractiveness 
and service- 
ability ... 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. ~~ Pres. 


Box 1098 Box 204 


NEW ORLEANS 


HOUSTON 
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Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


* 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
e 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
J cm 


WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


the Heart of Kansas 


Wichita, | elation 
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AcmME~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 °* 
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YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY jf 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 


Vattey Gran Ge 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <a> 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®“Fr4t° 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s*: 20%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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4 BAKER FLOGRS that give 

| ii production 
fewer worries: 







THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat 
selection and mill processes that 
are expertly controlled from grain 
field to finished product. BUF- 
FALO is a choice standard patent, 
dependable always for production 
of finer, tastier bread. 











THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 




















Choice milling wheat s— 
4, whether in Kansas, Okla- 
MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 18932 ZA homa, Nebraska or Colo- 

i " rado—can roll to the Page 
Mills in Topeka without 
penalty. So the buyer of 
Page’s Flour has four-way 
protection against wheat 
crop losses. 
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THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
} FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 


a ad 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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A ComPLeTe Line oF QUALITY FLouRS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of J] a Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 





ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Chicage, lil, Dalles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgie 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 
a flour as can be made from excellent 
wheats by the most scien- 
tific and careful milling. 
We are proud to be able to 
refer to any baker who uses 
it and to invite you to be 
guided by their satisfaction. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 





Operating the Interstate Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
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“>, Wisdom endorses Appraisal Service Now! 
Tomorrow may be too Late 


APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
‘“‘Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade" 
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R NOTHER SPORTS STORY 
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With great sport champions, sportsmanship is more 
than just a word. And no champion ever demon- 
strated the true spirit of sportsmanship better than 
the immortal golf champion, Bobby Jones. 


About a quarter-century ago, Jones was playing 
in the United States Open Championship. He came 
into the final round locked with Willy McFarlane. 
It was a tight match with victory or defeat riding on 
every stroke. 


Suddenly, as Bobby Jones was about to play a 
shot, he stopped play, turned to the officials and 
requested that he be penalized a stroke, for he 
confessed that he had moved the ball slightly while 
addressing it. But curiously enough, no one except 
Jones had seen the ball move. However, Jones 
insisted that he had accidentally moved the ball, and 
in view of the importance of that match, it was only 
sporting that he should be penalized in all fairness 
to his opponent. 


So the penalty was inflicted. Because of it, the 


i bin ca | 
le kt 
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two players finished the match in a tie. In a play-off, 
—_ they finished in a tie. However, after a second 
play-off, Willy McFarlane won the Open Champion- 
ship from Bobby Jones—by a single stroke! 


Thus it happened that sportsmanship lost a 
championship for a golfer, but added greater glory 
to a champion who became a legend of the game. 


Yes, a truly great champion must be tops by 
every standard. In your business, the quality of the 
was: Bare which bear your name is the standard by 
which you are judged. That’s why it’s so important 
to be sure of top performance and absolute uni- 
formity in every mix. To wise bakers this means 
using a flour they can count on . . . a Commander- 
Lactbes flour! Dependable, uniform baking results 
day in and day out, regardless of crop season... . 
that’s what you need, and that’s what you get with 
a Commander-Larabee flour. Put the Commander- 
Larabee flour of your choice on your next flour order. 
You'll see what we mean. 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 > MINNESOTA 
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Prices Near Support Level Indicated 





General Rains 
Benefit Spring 
Wheat Crop 


Spring wheat crop prospects im- 
proved materially in the past week, 
the Peavey Elevators crop report 
States, with the entire northwestern 
area receiving general rains for the 
first time this season. 

Farmers are generally optimistic 
about the present outlook, Peavey 
reports, and in the main, stands and 
color of small grain are very good. 
However, in some localities wild oats 
have taken a toll, with considerable 
acreage plowed and reseeded. 

Average precipitation in the terri- 
tory of the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co. last 
week was about one inch, the divi- 


sion’s report states. Due to a heavy 
stand, the crop will need continued 
rains and good temperatures to come 
through in good shape, the report 
notes. 

The entire grain-growing section 
of the Pacific Northwest likewise 
had generous rains just at a time 
when spring wheat was in special 
need of moisture, the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., re- 
ports. 

While there are still reports of 
damage because of low May tempera- 
tures, it is apparent the area as a 
whole did not suffer severely, 

Western Canada’s grain crops are 
now in need of warm sunny weather. 
Frost, while causing a temporary set- 
back, particularly in sections of Al- 
berta, apparently caused little or no 
damage to wheat. Snow piled to a 
depth of 14 in. in parts of southern 
and central Alberta early in the week, 
while moderate to generous rains 
fell over most other areas, particu- 





USDA CROP REPORT CONFIRMS 
FORECASTS OF STABLE TREND 


Wheat Crop Estimated at More Than a Billion Bushels, 
With Spring Wheat Forecast at 348 Million 
Bushels; Winter Total Boosted 





larly in Manitoba and eastern Sas- 
katchewan., 

Rains of the past week have halted 
soil drifting and cool weather re- 
tarded insect activity. Weed growth 
is still heavy. Late fields of grain 
that showed uneven germination due 
to dry top soil conditions are now 
expected to forge ahead with warm 
weather. The outlook over Manitoba 
and large sections of Saskatchewan 
is particularly bright. 





USDA Set to Announce Subsidy 
Payment, August Export Program 


WASHINGTON—Subsidy payment 
schedules under the International 
Wheat Agreement and the August 
export authorizations by destination 
nations for wheat and other bulk 
grains are expected to be announced 
simultaneously by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture probably June 15. 


USDA officials believe the an- 
nouncements may touch off consider- 
able foreign buying of wheat for Au- 
gust shipment since the U.S. is about 
the only source from which wheat 
can be made available in sufficient 
amounts at this time. 

Meanwhile, USDA this week issued 





Mills Study Boost in Carrying 
Charges as Costs Gain Sharply 


MINNEAPOLIS — The increased 
costs of storage, interest and insur- 
ance have forced flour mills to con- 
sider increased carrying charges on 
flour purchases which are not ordered 
shipped before contract termination 
dates. 

At least one major milling concern 
already has increased these carrying 
charges 100%, from 1/12th of a cent 
a sack each day to 1/6th of a cent. 
It is understood that several other 
concerns have plans for boosting the 
charge, while others still have the 
matter under study. 

While mills have been aware of in- 
creased costs and potential losses 
from inadequate carrying charges for 
some time, serious consideration of 
the problem was stimulated by the 
large amount of flour accumulating 
these charges in the past several 
months. Forward bookings have been 
heavy, in contrast to experience dur- 
ing recent years when bakers often 
operated on a more or less hand-to- 
mouth basis. As a result, deliveries 
sometimes could not be accepted 
within the contract period. 

The 1/12th of a cent charge is 
part of the uniform flour contract 
put into effect in 1938. In that year 
the practice of collecting carrying 
charges on flour contracts became 
universal. 

While the carrying charge rate es- 
tablished in 1938 was adequate then, 
the items on which the original fig- 
ure was based have doubled or even 
trebled in cost. 


According to one survey, interest 
charges have increased 66%4%, and 
with the increase in wheat prices, in- 
terest costs per bushel per month 
have advanced from %¢ to %¢—an 
actual increase of 400%. Similarly, 
elevator labor costs have more than 
doubled, and insurance charges, be- 
cause of the higher wheat prices, 
have trebled. 

A major item, too, which has en- 
tered the picture, is the higher rate 
paid by the government for storage 
space. Today it pays 10 to 11%¢ bu. 
a year, whereas in 1938 the govern- 
ment paid 6¢ bu. a year. 

In Chicago, for example, the mini- 
mum cost of carrying wheat in public 
elevators for storage, interest and in- 
surance with wheat at $2.40 bu., is 
2%¢ bu. a month. This works out to 
5¢ a sack a month, converted to a 
flour basis, or %¢ a day. 

One of the problems under study is 
possible conflict with Office of Price 
Stabilization regulations. While the 
matter has not been completely ironed 
out, one mill executive stated his con- 
cern had decided it could legally in- 
crease the carrying charge provided 
the gross charge does not put the 
final cost above the gross ceiling per- 
mitted on the date of sale. 

With flour selling under ceiling lev- 
els, an increased carrying charge as 
part of a contractual provision, would 
be permissible, it was explained. How- 
ever, if flour is sold at the ceiling the 
1/12¢ charge probably would have 
to prevail. 


new IWA subsidy regulations which 
will make significant changes from the 
provisions of last year’s regulation. 
These changes, among* other points, 
will emphasize specific limitations on 
shipping periods for which a subsidy 
payment will be valid. The purpose of 
the change is to spread the exports 
as evenly as possible over the IWA 
crop year and to prevent the swamp- 
ing of the U.S. by foreign demands at 
the start of the program. 

At the same time as the subsidy 
payments and export authorizations 
are announced, further announce- 
ments regarding the London session 
of the International Wheat Council 
are expected. That group is currently 
meeting in London with Stanley An- 
drews, director of the USDA Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations head- 
ing an American delegation. 

Among the topics on the council 
agenda are the inclusion of Japan 
and the Hashemite kingdom of Jor- 
dan as members of the IWA. 

Other considerations which are on 
the council slate are the problems of 
pre-shipping and post-shipments of 
wheat and flour against import and 
export quotas. These topics may in- 
clude permission for Canada to ship 


-part of its current wheat agreement 


year quota to the U.K. after the ex- 
piration of the 1950 IWA crop year. 
Unofficial statements disclose that 
the August export authorization for 
bulk grains will probably be in excess 
of 1.75 million tons of which it is 
probable that the Indian program will 
account for 250,000 tons. 
Confirmation of this quantity will 
be available later this week when the 
export subsidy for IWA is announced. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 


PAULINE, KANSAS — The new, 
150,000 bu. grain elevator, which is 
being built here by the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Assn., will be finished 
in time for new wheat movement. 
The structure will have six concrete 
tanks, bins and other equipment and 
will cost about $109,000. 


WASHINGTON — Indications that 
the U.S. is headed for another bil- 
lion-bushel wheat crop lent confir- 
mation to the opinions of government 
officials that the price trend for ma- 
jor commodities is one of stabiliza- 
tion close to the price support line. 

These officials believe, according to 
statements made before the June 1 
crop report was issued, that the prices 
which farmers will receive for their 
crops are likely to hold at the price 
support line but that later this year 
prices which farmers will have to 
pay for goods and products they need 
will climb. 

Fats and oil; are the one excep- 
tion to this general statement. These 
officials believe that the U.S. faces 
a major problem in these commodi- 
ties brought about by the potential 
cotton crop of 16 to 18 million bales 
and a soybean crop which can run 
as high as 13.2 million acres. 

One official of the Office of Price 
Stabilization told The Northwestern 
Miller that the present controversy 
over livestock ceilings and rollbacks 
in meat prices is somewhat academic 
since that increasing supplies of meat 
will reduce the price of meat ap- 
proximately by the same amount of 
the recent rollback in live cattle 
prices. 

Prospects now are for a combined 
winter and spring wheat crop of 1,- 
053,825 bu., which if attained would 
be the nation’s eighth consecutive 
billion-bushel crop. 

This statement was made June 11 
on the basis of June 1 conditions by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Winter wheat production was esti- 
mated at 705,175,000 bu., compared 
with the May 1 forecast of 682,196,- 
000 bu. 

The estimate of spring wheat pro- 
duction—the first since the crop was 
planted—is 348,650,000 bu. This com- 
pares with production last year of 
276,089,000 bu. and the 10-year aver- 
age output of 279,546,000 bu. 

If the current forecast proves cor- 
rect, the spring wheat crop this year 
would be the largest in 36 years. 


Pessimism Disappears 


Former pessimism over the crop 
outlook has been steadily giving way 
to optimism—supported not only by 
the more favorable report of the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Any Decline in Flour Exports 
to Europe May Be Very Slow 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


TORONTO — Although there is 
some evidence supporting the re- 
cently expressed views that U.S. and 
Canadian millers are facing a gradu- 
ally shrinking market for their flour 
in Europe, marketmen believe that 
the decline will be spread over a 
long number of years. 

The slower than expected increase 
in overall productive position in 
Europe indicates that wheat will con- 
tinue to form a major part of im- 
port requirements, and trade fore- 
casts are based on the assumption 
that some proportion of the business 
will be in the form of flour. 

The increased production provided 
by the expanded home milling in- 
dustries will mean a reduction in 
years to come as well as greater com- 
petition in those markets which re- 
main open. The British, for instance, 
are anxious to return to the Scandin- 
avian market in which they had an 
interest prior to the war, while 
France has already eaten into the 
markets currently supplied from 
American and Canadian sources. 

On the other hand Australian ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are ex- 
pected to reach an all time low with- 
in the next few years unless steps 
are taken to return land now given 
over to sheep rearing to wheat pro- 
duction. 

Could Be Partly Flour 

Because Europe's major require- 
ment is for wheat, flour could form 
a proportion of exports either by re- 
quest or by the adoption of com- 
pulsory measures insisting that fixed 
percentages of shipments be in the 
form of flour. 

One thing militating against any 
major decrease in business is the 
failure of European home agricultural 
production to gain full momentum 
in line with the plans made under 
the auspices of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and its al- 
lied body, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 

Despite intensive efforts to boost 
production, output is only 10% over 
the prewar average, compared with 
a rise of 11% in the population. 
Europe is importing 30% of its food 
supplies, and of this 10% is being 
financed by ECA funds. The shortage 
is apparent over the whole field of 
grain, grain products and animal 
feed. Feed imports must be main- 
tained if livestock herds are to be 
held at present levels. 


Production May Fali 


Consequently, the OEEC, in its 
latest report, has called for greater 
efforts to increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Though such an increase is 
technically possible, some experts are 
of the opinion that the level reached 
in the last few years may fall rather 
than rise in the absence of greater 
supplies of imported feed and fertili- 
zers, 

Adding to the problem is the new 
requirement for stockpiling as a de- 
fense measure. Britain, lagging be- 
hind the rest of Europe in building 
strategic reserves, has allotted $200 
million for expenditure in 1951-52. 
During the past 12 months stocks 
of food, including wheat and flour, 
have tended to fall partly because 
of the government's reluctance to 


these factors on a long term basis, 
buy on a rising market. Purchases 
made in the next 12 months will cost 
more than if they had been bought 
earlier, and it is this situation which 
has led to considerable criticism of 
the government within the U.K. it- 
self. 
U.S. and Canada 

The U.S. and Canada are seen as 
the major countries able to fulfill 
demands from Britain and other 
European countries. Traders believe 
that only small supplies can be expec- 
ted from the producing countries of 
eastern Europe and from Far Eastern 
sources. In any event, the rising 
domestic consumption in countries 
hitherto interested in export markets 
will cause a reduction in available 
surpluses. The increased import de- 


mands from India provide a major 
competitive factor for those supplies 
which are available, while the short- 
age of shipping is another limiting 
factor. 

Over and above these adverse 
influences is the fact that western 
Europe harvests have been damaged 
by bad weather conditions experi- 
enced during the last fall and winter, 
and in consequence of this the total 
outturn is expected to be below that 
of last year. Accordingly, imports 
will have to be made to cover the 
deficiencies, Britain's increased re- 
quirements alone being assessed at 
500,000 tons. 


Wheat Demand to Rise 


While a speedup in home produc- 
tion of wheat may offset some of 
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its influence on the immediate sit- 
uation is likely to be negligible, and 
marketmen say there is little doubt 
that demand from the U.S. and Can- 
ada will increase rather than lessen. 

Just how much the flour trade can 
benefit depends upon the selling abili- 
ties of the trade itself in persuad- 
ing its own governments and the 
importing governments that flour ex- 
ports are both necessary and desir- 
able. European governments have 
already expressed the opinion that the 
circulation of imported flour along- 
side the home milled product offsets 
any tendency towards the evils of 
monopoly. For this reason alone they 
welcome some proportion of wheat 
imports as flour. 

The principle of insisting that a 
proportion of wheat exports be in 
the form of flour is not new, France 
being currently a major exponent of 
this policy. From the economic point 
of view observers believe that in- 
sistence on a similar policy by other 
major wheat exporting countries is 
now warranted. 





Industry Protest of Freight Rate 
Ruling Reveals OPS Policy Line 


WASHINGTON—The formal pro- 
test of grain, milling, feed and oil- 
seed processing industries over the 
freight rate increase absorption re- 
quirement, heard June 7 by the 
Office of Price Stabilization, disclosed 
the policy line behind the OPS 
ruling. 

Appearing before the industry com- 
mittee, Edward F. Phelps, assistant 
director of the agency, said in effect 
that the absorption ruling was a 
lever on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to dissuade that agency 
from granting additional rate in- 
creases to the carriers. This appears 
to be an attempt to coerce the 
freight rate regulatory body into ac- 
tions which otherwise might not be 
taken on basis of evidence present- 
ed to it regarding freight rates. The 
carriers currently have a new petition 
for a 15% increase in rail tariffs. 

The industry group led by Walter 
C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation and act- 
ing secretary of the group, set forth 
a general statement of protest 
against the OPS ruling and present- 
ed testimony of industry specialists 
on transportation. 

Amount of Absorption 


These special statements broadly’ 


pointed up conditions regarding tran- 
sit billing of grains and the virtual 
impossibility of grain handlers to seg- 
regate their freight billings to meet 
OPS requirements. In specific reply 
to a question by one of the govern- 
ment officials over the amount of 
absorption that would be required 
by grain handlers, Freeman Brad- 
ford of Indianapolis, chairman of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn. traffic committee, asserted that 
for the Indianapolis market alone 
the amount of freight rate absorp- 
tion by grain handlers would total 
approximately $175,000 annually. 
That market represented about 2% 
of the total grain movement, he 
noted. 

Spokesmen for the milling industry 
declared that the application of jthe 
rate ruling would distort competitive 


conditions between mills, giving mills 
close to the urban markets an un- 
natural edge over mills remote from 
those markets. 

Mr. Fakler, on behalf of thy in- 
dustry group, has notilied the bank- 
ing and currency committees of Con- 
gress of the conditions under which 
the protest to OPS was made. He 
presented the committees with copies 
of the brief setting forth the indus- 
try position. 

In addition to his obvious reference 
to the OPS attempt to influence ICC 
through shippers’ protests over fur- 


ther rate boosts, Mr. Phelps said that 
OPS would not contemplate any ac- 
tion until ICC decided the new rate 
increase now pending. He said that 
if OPS approved the plea of the in- 
dustry group it may weaken the 
fight against further rail rate boosts. 

Others present at the hearing were 
William F. Brooks, executive secre- 
tary of the National Grain Trade 
Council; D. A. Stevens and York 
H. Sparrow, General Mills, Inc.; C. 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Mr. Miller, attorney for the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. 





11-Man Advisory Council Named 
for Kansas State Milling School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — R. I. 
Throckmorton, dean of the School 
of Agriculture, Kansas State Col- 
lege, has announced the names of 
members of an enlarged Millers Ad- 
visory Council for the department 
of milling industry. The council, orig- 
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inally established three years ago, 
serves to coordinate the department’s 
program and course work with the 
needs of the milling industry. Eleven 
milling industry representatives were 
named. 

John W. Cain, president, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
named chairman of the council. Oth- 
er members are: 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
department of quality control, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. 
James Sowden, vice president, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; J. H. Rathbone, president, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; R. D. 
Zumwalt, vice president, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas;. John 
S. Whinery, vice president, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; R. R. Win- 
ters, vice. president, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago; Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, 
executive vice president, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
G. Cullen Thomas, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The newly appointed advisory coun- 
cil will hold its first meeting early 
in July. 
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WASHINGTON—The price regu- 
lation provision which requires man- 
ufacturers to sell their old inventory 
before they can take a pass-through 
increase is on-the way out. 

This was disclosed by leading Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization officials 
this week after industries affected 
by this unworkable provision poured 
protests on the price agency 

The inventory sale provision is 
part of Ceiling Price Regulation 22, 
the general manufacturers’ order, and 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
as revised by Amendment 13. This 
provision prevents processors from 
increasing their ceilings to reflect in- 
creases in the cost of below-parity 
farm commodities (or products proc- 
essed from them) until they have sold 
an amount of their product equal to 
the amount of finished product on 
hand when they would otherwise be 
entitled to raise their ceiling price. 

Complete Removal Seen 

It is not clear how far OPS plans 
to go in the proposed change, but 
it is forecast that price officials in- 
tend to kill the inventory provisions 
completely. There is sympathy for the 
inventory provision within the agen- 
cy even at price policy level, but 
it is agreed that such a provision 
is totally unworkable and will have 
to be removed from the OPS orders. 

A total removal of the inventory 
provision will mean that business 
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OPS TO DROP INVENTORY SALE 
PROVISIONS OF PRICE ORDERS 


Price Agency,Expected to Abolish Requirement That 
Processors of Farm Commodities Sell Old Inven- 
tory Before Taking Pass-Through Increases 


will be permitted to resume its ordi- 
nary commercial practices and take 
advantage of inventory price rises as 
a compensation for possible inventory 
price declines at some later date. 

Issuance of amendments to CPR 
22 and to the GCPR as changed by 
Amendment 13 may be expected this 
week since they have the approval 
of price ‘executives of the OPS front 
office. On the food division side of 
these actions, decisions follow the 
recommendations of a task force 
committee of the price agency head- 
ed by George Mehrens, aide to J. B. 
Huston, chief of the food price di- 
vision. 
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HUTCHINSON EXCHANGE 
ELECTS A. W. ESTES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — A. 
W. Estes of the Midwest Grain Co. 
has been elected president of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, succeed- 
ing Homer Jennings of the C. D. 
Jennings Grain Co. 

T. E. Arbuckle of the Southwest 
Grain Co. was named vice president. 
Elected to the board of directors were 
P. M. Clarke, P. M. Clarke Grain 
Co.; Hal A. Davis, Western Termin- 
al Elevator Co.; Joe V. Fleming, 
Geo. E. Gano Grain Corp.; Fred 
Kieler, Security Elevator Co., and 
J. R. Marts, Farmers Co-op. Com- 
mission Co. 





Large Crowd Seen for Annual 
Wheat Field Program June 22 


KANSAS CITY—-A crowd number- 
ing about 850 is expected at the an- 
nual wheat field day program of the 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
June 22. The newest scientific devel- 
opments in the production of wheat 
will be discussed at the meeting and 
some of the results will be shown 
during the tour of the wheat growing 
demonstration plots. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Chicago, and Dr. 
James E. McCain, president of Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, are the 
principal speakers scheduled to ad- 
dress the crowd. Mr. McCarthy will 
have as the subject of his address: 
“Better Wheat Makes It Better for 
All—Better Citizenship to Keep It 
That Way.” Dr. McCain’s topic will 
be “Agricultural Research and Pros- 
perity.” 

Preceding these talks, Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, will make a brief memorial 
address in honor of the late M. Lee 
Marshall, long prominent in the bak- 
ing industry in many positions and a 
prime supporter of the wheat im- 
provement work in Kansas. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
wheat improvement organization, will 
preside during the speaking. Preced- 
ing the talks, the field program will 
commence at 2 p.m., with a tour 
of the wheat plots under the direc- 
tion of C. E. Hall, county agent of 
Johnson County, Kansas; C. E. Ski- 


ver, field director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., and R. I. 
Throckmorton, dean of the school of 
agriculture of Kansas State College. 

As in years past the demonstra- 
tion will take place on the farm of 
Paul Uhlmann of the Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, which is located at 
103rd and Antioch Road, southwest 
of Kansas City. The farm can be 
reached by following Highway 69 to 
103rd Street and turning west one 
mile. 

In the event of unfavorable weath- 
er, the speaking program and cus- 
tomary barbecue and refreshment 
service will be established in a new 
barn building just completed on the 
Uhlmann farm. 
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REDUCTION IN AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT ACREAGE EXPECTED 


WASHINGTON — Preparation of 
land for seeding of small grains in 
Australia has been hampered by dry- 
ness over the greater part of the 
wheat belt, according to reports from 
Australia. l 

Seeding was started in several areas 
following April rains, but the latest 
reports indicated that further rains 
were needed in most areas before 
seeding could be completed. 

The Australian wheat acreage is 
expected to be less than the 11.9 
million acres in 1950, which was the 
smallest area sown to wheat for grain 
since 1945-46. Prospects for reduced 


acreage this year were attributed to 
other factors as well as to unfavor- 
able weather. 

Relatively high returns from wool 
have caused growers to concentrate 
more on raising sheep. Shortage of 
deliveries of superphosphates is an- 
other factor limiting acreage. Labor 
shortages and difficulties in obtaining 
machinery, machinery parts and bags 
are also named as causes of the de- 
cline. 
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CO-OP LETS CONTRACT 

TOLEDO—The Michigan Elevator 
Exchanges has let a contract for con- 
struction of the first half million 
bushel unit of a grain terminal ele- 
vator in Monroe County, Mich., near 
here. The exchange is a cooperative 
grain and bean marketing agency 
serving 135 elevators in Lower Michi- 
gan. The new terminal will have a 
capacity of 2 million bushels. 
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Chicago Exchange 
Members to Vote 
on Saturday Closing 


CHICAGO—The question of clos- 
ing on Saturdays during June, July, 
August and September will be set- 
tled June 70 by vote of members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Ballots were mailed to out-of-town 
members June 11, Voting by secret 
ballot will be held on the floor of 
the exchange on the voting day for 
resident members. 

The decision to hold the ballot- 
ing was made by exchange officials 
after a second petition, with more 
than 100 signatures, was presented 
to the board of directors. Under the 
rules of the exchange, a vote is 
compulsory when this situation oc- 
curs. A first petition presented some 
time ago was turned down by the 
directors. 

Most of the 1,420 members are ex- 
pected to vote. It is believed that the 
grain exchanges in Kansas City and 
Minneapolis will follow the example 
set by the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Minneapolis Discussion 


At a meeting last week, the board 
of directors of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange considered suggestions for 
closing the cash market on certain 
Saturdays in the summer. Futures 
market closing was not considered 
at that time because a decision as 
to whether the Chicago market would 
close Saturdays was still pending. 
The importance of operating all fu- 
tures markets simultaneously was 
noted. 

The Minneapolis board took no 
final action, but it asked R. C. Wood- 
worth, exchange president, to attempt 
to arrange a conference among Min- 
neapolis, Chicago and Kansas City 
exchange representatives for the pur- 
pose of maintaining uniformity of 
trading schedules among these three 
major futures contract markets. 

It was reported that the board was 
particularly concerned about prob- 
lems which might arise if the other 
markets were closed in August or 
September, when Minneapolis feels 
the full force of the harvest move- 
ment 
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ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
CAMPBELL, MINN. — Fire de- 
stroyed the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator here recently, with loss 
estimated at $125,000. 


Martin Witsenburg 


U.S. VISITOR—Martin Witsenburg 
of the Amsterdam importing firm of 
M. Witsenburg Jr. is currently visit- 
ing U.S. milling centers. He will con- 
clude a visit to New York June 14 
and will pass through Chicago on 
his way to Minneapolis where he will 
be located June 15-19. Thereafter 
he proceeds to Kansas City until 
June 25. Mr. Witsenburg’s family 
firm, which was founded in 1868, 
has played a prominent part in the 
Dutch importing trade. He entered 
into partnership after being associ- 
ated with Daarnhouwer & Co. at 
Amsterdam, London, New York, Paris 
and Hamburg. Mr. Witsenburg’s busi- 
ness career was interrupted by ser- 
vice with the Dutch Army during 
which time he fought in Indonesia, 
retiring with the rank of major. He 
is still a member of the reserve. 


Soybean Advisory 
Group Optimistic 
After OPS Talks 


WASHINGTON—Results of meet- 
ings here last week between a soy- 
bean industry advisory committee and 
Office of Price Stabilization officials 
were called “encouraging” by trade 
representatives. 

The essence of the two-day session 
is that OPS plans to build up a price 
order from country points, but prob- 
ably will make a better allowance 
between country points and Chicago 
than now exists under the temporary 
price ceiling order. It is also likely 
that at the Chicago terminal a mer- 
chandising mark-up will be author- 
ized so that sellers in that market 
can either go through the board of 
trade or sell direct to processors or 
others. 

Representatives of the export sec- 
tion of OPS sat in on the sessions, 
and one export section official in- 
formed the gathering that price ceil- 
ings would be placed on beans for ex- 
port, and in the case of U.S. firms 
with foreign offices, the price ceiling 
order would be enforced so that a 
company with international connec- 
tions could not evade price controls 
by selling through a company-owned 
office or. affiliate. 

The OPS plan is to have a new per- 
manent soybean order ready for is- 
suance and effective Oct. 1, 1951, when 
the new soybean crop year starts. 











Malcolm B. McDonald 


Banking Executive 
New Vice President 
of International 


MINNEAPOLIS—Malcolm B. Mc- 
Donald has resigned as executive 
vice president of the First National 
Bank, Minneapolis, to accept ¢. posi- 
tion as vice president of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. Ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles Ritz, president of the mill- 
ing firm, and Arthur H. Quay, presi- 
dent of the bank, Mr. McDonald will 
assume his new position about 
July 16. 

Mr. McDonald, 46, joined the First 
National in 1940 as general counsel, 
from the law firm now known as 
Dorsey, Colman, Barker, Scott & 
Barber. He had been associated with 
that firm for 11 years, following his 
graduation from Harvard Law School 
in 1929. 

In January, 1941, he was elected 
vice president and general counsel of 
the bank and in 1946 assumed the 
duties of general vice president. 
Since September, 1950, he has served 
as executive vice president. 

Mr. McDonald has served as a di- 
rector of First National Bank since 
1949 and as a member of the board’s 
executive committee. He also is presi- 
dent and a director of First Edina 
State Bank, an affiliate of First Na- 
tional, and a director of First Service 
Corp., operations affiliate of First 
Bank Stock Corp. 

Among the various banking organ- 
izations in which he has been active 
are the Minnesota Bankers Assn., 
the American Bankers Assn., and the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
Prominent in a number of civic ac- 
tivities, Mr. McDonald is general 
chairman of the 1952 Hennepin Coun- 
ty community chest campaign. 

Mr. McDonald was born at Walnut 
Grove, Minn., and was graduated 
from Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., in 1926. 
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N. Y. BAKERS CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL SPRING PARTY 


NEW YORK—The annual spring 
party of the Bakers Club was held 
in the club's headquarters in the 
Shelton Hotel June 7. This party 
is for members of the club only, and 
there was a very fine attendance 
present. Cocktails were served prior 
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to a buffet supper. The entertainment 
committee and Frank Lyons, secre- 
tary of the club, had made excellent 
arrangements for the affair. The 
weather also cooperated and the 
terrace surrounding two sides of the 
club rooms was crowded all evening. 
This was the final event of the club 
in its headquarters until next fall, 
as all other meetings until that time 
will be in the form of golf tourna- 
ments at various golf clubs in the 
New York metropolitan area. 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL ISSUES 
ADDITIONAL COMMON STOCK 


CHICAGO—Shareholders of Victor 
Chemical Works have authorized an 
increase in the number of common 
shares to 2% million from 850,000. 
The company will issue one additional 
common share of stock for each share 
held to stockholders of record June 
8, 1951. Distribution is to be made 
June 30, 1951. There are 767,388 
shares of common outstanding. 

A new issue of 150,000 shares of 
cumulative second preferred stock at 
a par value of $50 has been authorized 
by the board. The board has des- 
ignated the initial series of 100,000 
shares thereof as 4% cumulative sec- 
ond preferred, which are convertible 
into common after giving effect to 
the share-for-share distribution of the 
common on the basis of the following 
prices for the common: $31 on or be- 
fore June 30, 1955, $34 on or before 
June 30, 1958, and $37 on or before 
June 30, 1961. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the private sale of the entire initial 
series of 4% cumulative second pre- 
ferred for $5 million to a group of in- 
stitutions. The company is also mak- 
ing arrangements with a life insur- 
ance company to increase its borrow- 
ings from $5 to $9 million. The pro- 
ceeds of the financing program are 
to be used to finance the company’s 
previously announced expansion pro- 
gram. 

The board declared a dividend of 
8742¢ a share on the 34%% cumula- 
tive preferred shares, payable June 
30, 1951, to stockholders of record 
June 27, 1951. A dividend of 25¢ 
a share was declared on the common 
shares, payable to stockholders of 
record June 27, 1951. This corres- 
ponds to the 50¢ dividend paid on the 
common March 31, 1951, before the 
stock split. 
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FUNDS FOR WHEAT PEST 
WORK ASKED IN KANSAS 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS—tThe im- 
mediate allotment of $250,000 in 
Kansas emergency funds and $500,000 
annually in federal funds—both to be 
used for wheat pest research—were 
asked in a resolution adopted by a 
state-wide meeting of 300 wheat farm- 
ers and businessmen in Dodge City 
June 11. 

The meeting was called by the ag- 
riculture committee of the Dodge 
City Chamber of Commerce following 
damage to the last three wheat crops 
by greenbugs and mosaic disease! 

The resolution estimated the loss 
to Kansas alone this year from these 
sources and winter kill at more than 
$200 million. 

The federal money would be used in 
conjunction with state funds. The 
resolution asked that a full-time staff 
be assigned for research into activi- 
ties of greenbugs and incidence of 
mosaic disease. This staff also would 
be assigned to investigate other prob- 
lems in future years. 
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Department of Justice Charges 
Misuse of Industry Committees 


WASHINGTON Misuse of the 
functions of industry advisory com- 
mittees was charged by the Depart- 
ment of Justice anti-trust division 
this week by H. G. Morrison, assistant 
attorney general, before the House 
monopoly subcommittee investigating 
distribution of defense contracts 
among small business organizations. 
Mr. ‘Morrison asserted that these ad- 
visory committees should be com- 
posed of representatives of all seg- 
ments of an industry. Some however, 
he said, have not met these require- 
ments and, because of the committee 
agenda prepared in advance by in- 
dustry, have in fact made decisions 
and exercised functions which should 
reside in government officials. 

So-called task force industry groups 
used by government agencies were 
particularly blasted by the assistant 
attorney general as unauthorized by 
the law. Mr. Morrison promised that 
the Department of Justice would 
crack down on these task force 
groups, particularly where they in- 
vaded private companies in search of 
cost and production figures. 


Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.), sub- 


committee chairman, lashed out at 
the presence of trade association ex- 
ecutives on industry advisory com- 
mittees, paying particular attention 
to the Defense Transportation Agen- 
cy shipping task force, which, he de- 
clared, seemed like a transfer of au- 
thority from the government to the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The emphasis given to the indus- 
try advisory committee situation and 
the so-called task forces should be a 
matter of importance to all groups 
summoned by the Office of Price 
Stabilization and other government 
agencies in matters relating to the 
present emergency. 

Industry advisory committees meet 
to discuss standardization of prod- 
ucts, margins for distributors and 
price levels which are equitable un- 
der the official guidance of a desig- 
nated government official. However, 
critics of this procedure say this 
represents official sanction to violate 
anti-trust laws and that it is pos- 
sible that at some later date a none 
too sympathetic individual may 
charge violations of the. anti-trust 
laws. 





Use of “Common Sense” Leaflet 
Grows; Immediate Action Urged 


CHICAGO—More than 750,000 of 
the “Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion” leaflets have been distributed 
or are on order, it was revealed here 
this week, as the milling and baking 
industries’ joint campaign to convince 
the American consumer that bread 
is not fattening continued to gain 
headway. 

The theme of the whole campaign, 





Howard H. Lampman 


SPARKS PROMOTION—The milling 
industry nationally is undertaking 
one of the most ambitious advertising 
and promotion programs in its his- 
tory under the auspices of the Millers 
National Federation and its Wheat 
Flour Institute. Howard H. Lamp- 
man, above, executive director of the 
WFI, is spark-plugging the promo- 
tion, with the Bakers of America 
Program assisting his institute in en- 
listing the cooperation of the nation’s 
bakers. 


which was announced last month at 
the annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation, is to emphasize 
the valued place bread enjoys in a 
balanced, healthful diet, and to point 
out to the four persons out of every 
ten interested in weight contro] that 
bread can be included in any reduc- 
ing diet. 

Howard Lampman, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, states that 
the bulk of the orders is originat- 
ing with small bakers. Their response, 
he points out, has been gratifying, 
although orders from mills have been 
somewhat slow. 

Mr. Lampman urged immediate ac- 
tion, asking that orders for the leaf- 
lets and kits be sent as soon as pos- 
sible to facilitate volume printing. 
The order backlog is rapidly nearing 
the deadline for printing. After this 
point has been reached, the price 
of the promotion kits will have to 
be raised, it was emphasized. 

Walter Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, bak- 
ers’ promotional medium which is 
cooperating with the WFI in the en- 
tire promotion, said he was pleased 
with the response of the baking in- 
dustry. 

“One baker alone,” Mr. Hopkins 
stated, “ordered 250,000 of the leaf- 
lets.” 

The “Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction” leaflets are being distributed 
by newspapers, radio stations, food 
editors, regional home economists and 
nutritionists as well as by millers an&é 
bakers. In addition to the weight 
reduction leaflet, many of the addi- 
tional promotional devices included in 
the kit are attaining popularity with 
bakers. Advertising schedules are be- 
ing planned, outserts and endseals 
promoting the “bread is not fatten- 
ing’ cause are being ordered. 

Although plans for the milling in- 
dustry’s participation in the action 
to combat the “fattening phobia” are 
not fully developed, it is expected 
that sales meetings will point up the 
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value of flour salesmen aiding their 
biggest customer—the baker — in 
pushing the promotion. Mills are plan- 
ning to use the weight reduction 
leaflet as bag inserts, with premium 
orders and in educational work. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morri- 
son, president of the General Bak- 
ing Co. has announced a dividend of 
20¢ share on the company’s common 
stock, payable Aug. 1, 1951 to the 
holders of record July 17, 1951, and 
the regular dividend of $2 share on 
the $8 preferred stock payable Oct. 
1, 1951 to holders of record Sept. 
17, 1951. 
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Q. M. BUYS ROLLED OATS, 
SPAGHETTI AND NOODLES 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office announced 
June 7 purchases of 360,000 Ib. of 
rolled oats, 250,000 lb. of egg noodles 
and 670,000 Ib. spaghetti, all for as- 
signment to the Navy. No flour has 
been purchased since May 25. 

Oats awards were as follows: 120,000 
lb. f.o.b. Norfolk, Va., at $.1202 Ib.; 
180,000 Ib. for Oakland, Cal., at 
$.13003 lb.; 60,000 Ib. for Seattle, 
Wash., at $.13336 lb. All the oats were 
sold by General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

The egg noodles were sold by Del- 
monico Foods, Inc., Louisville, Ky., in 
the following amounts: 50,000 Ib. f.o.b. 
Norfolk, Va., 40,000 Ib. for National 
City, Cal., and 160,000 Ib. for Oakland, 
Cal. The same price, $.1949 lIb., was 
paid for all the noodles. 

Spaghetti awards were as follows: 
V. LaRosa & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 200,000 Ib. f.o.b. Norfolk, Va., at 
$.11 lb.; Galioto Bros. & Co., Chica- 
go, 50,000 Ib. for Great Lakes, IIl., at 
$.1125 Ib., 120,000 lb. for National 
City, Cal., at $.1104 lb., and 300,000 
Ib. for Oakland, Cal., at $.1104 Ib. 
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FARMER HAS PROSPERITY 
AHEAD, SAYS H. A. BULLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—In an interview 
prepared for the Boston Post, Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., says the present 
outlook for the American farmer is 
exceptionally good because demand 
for food products will continue high 
both here and abroad. 

“Our position today,” said Mr. 
Bullis, “is not like that of the 1920's 
or the 1930's. It is more like the 
favorable condition which existed just 
after the turn of the century and 
which prompted our farm leaders 
many years later to select the favor- 
able years of 1910-1914 as the basis 
for all calculations of parity. 

“Thus the long-run trend for Amer- 
ican agriculture is extraordinarily fa- 
vorable. One might say to the Ameri- 
can farmer, ‘Hold on with your high 
productivity, accept permanently the 
present release from all crop and 
price controls for these war produc- 
tion boom years, and you are reason- 
ably assured of freedom with prosper- 
ity for many years.’” 
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CARROLL HENRY ELECTED 
KENTUCKY MILLERS’ HEAD 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Carroll Henry, 
Taylorsville, was elected president of 
the Kentucky Millers Assn. at a 
meeting here June 7. 

Other officers named were B. C. 
Parker, Bowling Green, vice presi- 
dent, and Charles Long, Shelbyville, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Grain Export Coordination Shows 
Value of Public Relations Work 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Concrete evidence 
of dividends from intelligent public re- 
lations work was revealed recently in 
a letter from the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to the coordina- 
tor’s office of the North American Ex- 
port Grain Assn. expressing thanks for 
the cooperative efforts of that organ- 
ization in the current grain export 
program. 

When aspects of the huge bulk 
grain export movement were made 
known earlier this year by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the ex- 
port association, a member organiza- 
tion of the National Grain Trade 
Council, offered to create a post of 
coordinator so that the government 
would be accurately informed of the 
activities of commercial exporters. 
This offer was accepted by William 
McArthur, associate director of the 





Order Trading Only 
in “New” September 
Rye at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change ordered last week that trad- 
ing in September rye futures shall 
be permitted only with contracts call- 
ing for delivery in accordance with 
the new U.S. rye standards which 
become operative July 1. 

The action which was effective 
June 8, eliminates the need to estab- 
lish trading in both “old” and “new” 
September rye and makes all Sep- 
tember rye contracts “new,” exchange 
officials pointed out. 

As provided in Rule 1003, No. 2 
rye is the contract grade; No. 1 rye 
and No. 3 plump rye are deliverable 
at the contract price; No. 1 plump 
rye and No. 2 plump rye are de- 
liverable at 2¢ over the contract price, 
and No. 3 rye is deliverable at 3¢ 
under the contract price. 

The most recent proposal to amend 
Rule 1003 was defeated in voting 
which closed June 6. There were 139 
votes in favor and 165 opposed. 


———BREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


W. H. YOUNGER RESIGNS 
FROM TERMINAL MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—W. H. Youn- 
ger has announced his resignation as 
president and general manager of the 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
effective June 1. He will announce his 
plans for the future on his return 
from a vacation in California. 

Mr. Younger formerly was associat- 
ed with the Portland (Ore.) Flouring 
Mills Co., and Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash. He is 
a past president of the North Pacific 
Millers Assn. 
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PRODUCTION MEN TO MEET 

CHICAGO—-Past presidents of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club will 
be honored at the regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the organization 
June 13 at the Civic Opera Building, 
Chicago. There will be no meetings 
of the club in July and August. 


Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain branch, and it began 
what has been a very harmonious 
working arrangement among USDA, 
ECA, the Defense Transportation Ad- 
ministration and commercial export 
interests. 

However, apart from this favorable 
condition, the communication from 
ECA clearly sets forth other evi- 
dence of how this coordinator’s office 
has paid off in financial dividends to 
the government. 

Writing to C. L. Simering, the grain 
coordinator for the exporters ECA 
said, in part, “The movement of grain 
in recent months has been extremely 
large .. . The resultant shipping re- 
quirement has been a basic factor in 
causing ECA to advance monies to 
the Federal Maritime Administration 
to break out ships from our reserve 
fleet . . . The information which you 
have been so kind to furnish us in 
regard to current grain exports has 
been of inestimable help in our day- 
to-day work and our longer range 
planning related to the breaking out 
of ships .. . The purpose of this letter 
is to thank you for your cooperation 
and ask ycur continued assistance.” 


Saved Government Money 


This is very complimentary, but the 
important point lies between the lines 
and unsaid. That is that, because 
commercial exporters have beep able 
to submit accurate current and ad- 
vance information to the government, 
ECA has been able to limit the re- 
commissioning of reserve fleet vessels 
to actual requirements and prevent 
an unnecessary breaking out of these 
ocean bottoms. Not only has this co- 
ordination saved money for the gov- 
ernment, it has also acted as a sta- 
bilizing influence on ocean shipping. 
Had there been no coordinating ac- 
tivities on the part of the group and 
the government agencies, it is seen 
that an unwarranted recommissioning 
of reserve fleet vessels would have 
acted unfavorably on the ocean ship- 
ping situation and brought instability 
into that market. 

Export association officials, in ex- 
pressing gratitude to the ECA for 
their formal statement of apprecia- 
tion of the work of their coordinator, 
said that there was praise enough for 
all and that in this connection credit 
should also be given to Clifford Pul- 
vermacher, who has handled the prob- 
lems of bulk grain movements for 
the transportation and warehousing 
branch of USDA. Mr. Pulvermacher, 
working under the supervision of Col. 
Martin J. Hudtloff, chief of these 
USDA activities, has leaned over 
backward to accommodate commer- 
cial shippers and has not attempted 


Quote 


“A small army of food faddists cur- 
rently is preaching the false doctrine 
that we can’t get well and stay well, 
or look younger and live longer, un- 
less we supplement our diet with 
some outlandish food, usually unpalat- 
able, or start dosing ourselves with 
some simple vitamin and mineral mix- 
ture.”—Charles W. Crawford, com- 
missioner of food and drugs, Federal 
Security Agency. 








to show favor to government cargoes 
over those of the commercial shippers. 
Example for Others 

The experience of the export associ- 
ation in this field of public relations 
is one which should merit the at- 
tention of everyone dealing with the 
government. Where once only sus- 
picion existed between the govern- 
ment and commercial exporters, there 
is now confidence which will not be 
torn down even if the months ahead 
develop another export pinch as 
USDA undertakes to move heavy 
quantities of grain to India. 

Among those who helped make 
grain coordination work are the 
McArthurs and Pulvermachers of 
USDA, Henry P. Waegelein of ECA, 
Roger Stewart, who handled the 
ECA procurement aspects, and Rus- 
sell Hudson of USDA, who was on 
the export firing line for government 
exports. 
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Legal Question 
Delays Issuance 
of Millfeed Order 


WASHINGTON Issuance of a 
specific ceiling price regulation for 
millfeed is being delayed until attor- 
neys of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion determine whether such an or- 
der can be issued while the price 
of wheat remains below parity. 

A five-man industry task force, 
which met here June 8, has com- 
pleted a preliminary draft of the or- 
der. In effect, it is a revision of 
MPR-173 which was issued by. the 
OPA during World War II. 

Members of the industry task force 
present for the meeting were: C. 
Dean McNeal, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, repre- 
senting the formula feed industry; 
Elmer W. Reed, executive vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, and Don A. Stevens, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, rep- 
resenting the flour milling industry, 
and J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City, and Max F. Cohn 
of Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, 
representing the distributive trades. 

OPS officials met with the group 
to discuss the legal aspects of the 
order and will notify the industry 
representatives as soon as an opin- 
ion is obtained on the legality of 
the order. 

In the meantime, members of the 
task force say there is little yet to 
be done on the actual preparation 
of the order and that it could be 
issued shortly after the legal opinion 
is obtained by OPS officials. 

——“BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DR. ERNEST W. REID 
NAMED FOR CITATION 


NEW YORK—Dr. Ernest W. Reid, 
president of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., has been chosen by the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry to receive the 
Chemical Industry Medal for 1951. 

It will be presented formally to 
him following a dinner in his honor 
in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel Nov. 2. 
The medal is awarded annually in 
recognition of conspicuous services 
to applied chemistry. 
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Sales of flour continued to lag 
last week, although slightly better 
trade was reported in the South- 
west and the Northwest. Business 
was fairly good for two days in the 
Southwest, but subsequently de- 
mand dropped off to the slow pace of 
the previous week. Round lot sales 
were made to a chain and to an in- 
dependent, who booked for 120 days. 
Not much new crop flour has been 
sold as yet as buyers still are watch- 
ing for a price plunge with heavier 
movement of the new crop. Mar- 
keting of winter wheat is lagging 
behind last year. Export managers 
are waiting for announcement of 
new International Wheat Agreement 
subsidies for the renewal of foreign 
buying, with considerable interest re- 
portedly already shown by importers. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
CONTINUE SLACK 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 30% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 15% the pre- 
vious week and 25% a year ago. 
Apparently buyers plan to study 
wheat market price trends further 
before adding to their commitments, 
which by early June had reached to 
around a month’s forward needs in 
most cases. Shipments have been go- 
ing out at a better rate than new 
sales, averaging 76% of capacity 
last week for all spring wheat mills. 
While bakers will need _ supplies 
shortly, a bearish price feeling could 
well dominate their thinking since 
publication of the first spring wheat 
crop estimate well above last year’s 
output. Production at Minneapolis 
last week increased to 82% of capa- 
city. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
IMPROVES MILDLY 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
50% of five-day capacity last week, 
compared with 15% the previous week 
and 53% a year ago. Business was 
fairly good on two days early in the 
week, but later demand slumped to 
the level of the preceding week. An 
eastern chain booked 200,000 sacks 
to complete crop year needs, and a 
southeastern independent firm bought 
120,000 sacks for 120-day shipment. 
Other sales were in much smaller 
quantities. Not much new crop flour 
has been sold as yet, with the wheat 
and millfeed markets not offering 
much change in flour quotations. 
Family flour demand also was slow, 
and clears continued sluggish await- 
ing developments on export prospects. 
Production at Kansas City averaged 
80% of capacity, compared with 77% 
the previous week. 


EASTERN BUYING 
REMAINS SPOTTY 

Business at New York was spotty. 
Sales were scattered, with no large 
volume reported anywhere. Only 
some hand-to-mouth business was re- 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 32. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS UP SLIGHTLY 
FROM LOW POINT; S.W. LEADS 


Round Lot Sales Early in Week of Hard Winters Help 
Boost Total; Export Business Awaits Resump- 
tion of IWA Subsidies 


ported. It was felt, however, that 
further purchases must be made soon 
since most of the trade has not bought 
beyond June. Trading in the Buffalo 
area remained limited. Bakers and 
brokers were taking on only replace- 
ment flour to keep stocks at current 
levels. 

Sales activity remained light at 
Boston. Shipping directions also were 
very slow. Price reductions failed to 
attract any substantial buying inter- 
est. Activity remained limited at 
Philadelphia. Buyers, reluctant to 
make forward coverage, centered 
their interest on June shipment. It 
was felt that more medium and small 
size establishments might continue to 
purchase modest amounts rather than 
book large quantities. Activity in the 
Pittsburgh area was limited. There 
was little inclination among buyers 
to purchase other than fill-ins. Sales 
of all types of flour lagged. Directions 
were good. 


OPERATIONS SLACK 
IN PACIFIC N. W. 


Mill production was slowing down 
in the Portland area as the end of 
the season approached. Some Army 
bookings were made recently, but 
the volume was small. Domestic buy- 
ers were awaiting the new crop. Some 
inquiries on new crop flour came from 
foreign buyers, but it was too early 
to make flat quotations. Business was 
very dull at Seattle, with no activity 
in either the export or domestic field. 
Production was heavily curtailed. 

Eastern Canadian mills are not de- 
riving any direct benefit from im- 
proved demand from the Far East, 
but some of the business*has gone to 
western plants of the larger firms. 
The gain in business followed the 
granting of conversion permits for the 
milling of flour from No. 5 wheat for 
Japan and adjacent territories. Some 
sales also have been made to Hong 


Kong. Reports from Vancouver, how- 
ever, indicate that any improvement 
in business was moderate, with con- 
version permits said to be hard to 
obtain. Good interest is still being 
shown by Far Eastern buyers, and 
same fair business was booked with 
the Philippines. 


SALES LIMITED 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Mills and distributors in Chicago 
reported another slow week for sales 
as prospective buyers continued to 
look for lower prices. Shipping direc- 
tions improved slightly. Family flour 
business showed some improvement. 
Moderately larger sales were expect- 
ed for soft wheat mills. Round lots of 
cake flour and odd cars of cracker 
flour were sold. The sales were for 
immediate or June shipment. 

A slight gain in sales was reported 
by mills at St. Louis, but the trade 
in that area was not yet showing 
any great interest in new crop book- 
ings. Elsewhere in the area, much 
improved interest in flour buying was 
noted as a result of a one-day break 
in the wheat market. Interest lagged 
again, however, after the brief flurry 
of buying. 


TRADE IMPROVES 
SLIGHTLY IN SOUTH 


A slight gain in flour sales in the 
South was reported. Improvement was 
shown in sales of hard winters in par- 
ticular, according to reports from 
New Orleans. In a few instances sales 
were for shipment through August, 
but in most cases June and July ship- 
ment was specified. Buying of north- 
ern springs remained limited. Crack- 
er and cookie bakers continued to 
take some soft winters. Cake flour 
sales were up slightly. Shipping direc- 
tions were about normal. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
303,789 sacks greater in the week 
ending June 8 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,003,829 sacks compared 
with 2,700,040 in the previous week 
and 2,913,741 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 





Sales of Semolina Continue Slow 
as Buyers Eye Wheat Price Trends 


Quiet 
and durum granulars, with buyers 


trade prevails in semolina 
continuing to watch crop develop- 
ments before extending their pur- 
chases any farther ahead. 

While the June 1 government crop 
report does not break down its esti- 
mate of spring wheat into durum and 
bread wheat categories, the over- 
all forecast is for a crop of 348,659,- 
000 bu., considerably greater than 
last year’s harvest of 276,089, bu. 
Of the 1950 total, almost 37 mil- 
lion bushels were durum wheat. 

It is not known for certain wheth- 
er durum was seeded in the same 
proportion to other wheat as last 
year, as the July 1 crop report will 
be the first to show this breakdown. 
Some observers have expressed the 
opinion that durum acreage may have 
been reduced because of the /heavy 
rust damage to durum varieties last 
year. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis were moderate, and premi- 
ums on fancy milling quality wheat 
held steady at 10¢ over the July fu- 


ture. Standard semolina was quoted 
June 11 at $5.80@5.95 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 


Production of durum expanded 
sharply last week as shipping direc- 
tions picked up. Output averaged 
92% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 77% the previous week and 
71% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 9, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better. 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.22% @ 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.17% @2.334% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons: per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

June 3-9 169,500 156,471 92 
Previous week 11 186,500 *143,443 77 
Year ago 12 213,000 151,354 71 


Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1950-June 8, 

July 1, 1949-June 9 
* Revised. 


1951 
1950 
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the figure was 3,224,146 and three 
years ago 3,515,933 sacks. There were 
increases in all sections of the coun- 
try: Northwest, 32,000 sacks; South- 
west, 134,000; Buffalo, 17,000; Cen- 
tral and Southeast, 103,000 and 
North Pacific Coast, 18,000. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW MORE STRENGTH 


—_<>— 
Prices Gain $2.50@3.50 Ton in Week, 
with Red Dog Leading 
the Advance 


Millfeed markets continued to ad- 
vance on good nearby demand and 
limited production. Prices are up $2.50 
@3.50 ton, compared with a week 
ago, with red dog showing the great- 
est strength. 

Southwestern formula feed busi- 
ness continued to roll along at a 
very good pace, and many manufac- 
turers in the area were encouraged 
by the good increase in sales over 
the same period a year ago. Many 
plants reported sales 20% or more 
over a year ago, and volume of 
output thus far this year unques- 
tionably has been higher than 1950. 

This was true particularly with 
the multiple unit plants which serve 
a wide area of the Southwest from 
the Arkansas broiler region north 
to the Iowa hog belt. Smaller or- 
ganizations also have experienced a 
good business this year, and local 
demand has been brisk. 


Demand Good 


Current demand for broiler and 
turkey feed was good last week, 
and hog feed business continued fair 
to good. Dairy cattle feed sales were 
somewhat reduced because of good 
pastures. Feed plants were anticipat- 
ing a long starter feed season in 
the chick and turkey fields. On top 
of this continued good interest was 
the increased sales of grower feed. 

Demand for formula feed con- 
tinues excellent in the Northwest, 
with a bigger share of the business 
now in hog feeds and poultry feed 
buying still at its peak. 

In the poultry line starter feeds 
for both chicks and turkeys are 
leaders, although growing ration 
sales also are expanding consider- 
ably. For most concerns production 
capacity is being taxed, with some 
operating Sundays as well as Sat- 
urdays, 20 or 24 hours a day. 


Hog Concentrates 


Hog concentrates are getting much 
attention of buyers, and some man- 
ufacturers are now devoting as much 
as 30% of their total output to this 
production. 

Dairy feed business remains slow, 
however, with a possible explanation 
being reported heavy reliance on grass 
silage in addition to abundant pas- 
tures. Dairymen are said to be some- 
what dissatisfied with current milk 
and cream prices and tend to shave 
cash outlays for formula feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,549 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 40,809 tons 
in the week previous and 42,166 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date to- 
tals 2,380,842 tons as compared with 
2,386,737 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Firm Up 
on Export Prospects 


Rumors of Peace Move Reflected in Earlier 
Downturn; Crop Report Considered Bearish 


Wheat futures prices took a strong- 
er turn early this week, apparently 
in anticipation of support from new 
export business when International 
Wheat Agreement subsidies are an- 
nounced. Prices picked up early last 
week following a dip June 4. How- 
ever, subsequent developments eased 
the market again, and set the stage 
for the June 11 advance. Prices 
dropped last week under the influ- 
ence of improved spring wheat pros- 
pects, rumors that peace moves were 
under way in Korea and a general 
deflationary trend, characterized by 
price-cutting in retail stores and 
stock market declines. The June 1 
crop report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture had bearish implica- 
tions, indicating a boost in winter 
wheat prospects and the forecast of 
a record spring wheat crop. Wheat 
futures were up fractions to 2%4¢ 
in the week ending June 11. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 11 were: Chicago—July $2.36% 
@2.37, September $2.39%, December 
$2.435% @2.43%, March $2.464%, May 
$2.46%; Minneapolis — July $2.34%, 
September $2.35%4; Kansas City 
July $2.33%, September $2.35, De- 
cember $2.37% @2.37%. 

New Crop Delayed 

With marketing of new crop south- 
western wheat delayed the cash and 
futures markets as yet have not fol- 
lowed the usual seasonal downturn. 
It is possible, according to some ob- 
servers, that the heavy movement 
may coincide with the start of big 
export business, which would tend to 
check any large-scale slide. Also, the 
potentiat 1951 loan level may prove 
a decided lure to producers to tie up 
large quantities in price support since 
storage space is plentiful in most 
areas. 

Attention was called to the very 
heavy rate of exports this spring 
with publication of the April total. 
Indications now are that exports for 
the crop year will reach about 350 
million bushels, which would mean 
a carryover some 60 million bush- 
els smaller than last year on July 1. 

The outlook is for continued heavy 
movement in the early months of 
the new crop year, with sales ex- 
pected to boom as soon as subsidies 
are announced. Also, approval of In- 
dian aid legislation is near com- 
pletion. 

The USDA June 11 forecast win- 
ter wheat production of 705,175,000 
bu., compared with 682,196,000 indi- 
cated May 1, and spring wheat output 
of 348,659,000 bu., compared with 
276,089,000 bu. harvested last year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash _ spring 
wheat values at Minneapolis June 9: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or 8 ib $2.33 
, > 9 


12.00 % 


Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
each Ib. to 55 


1¢ Premium for 


Test weight—l\ 
each Ib. lower 
1 


Damage to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


Duluth Receipts Up 
Receipts of cash wheat continued 
to decline at Minneapolis with 1,628 
cars received, while the Duluth mar- 
ket showed an increase at 2,050 car- 
lots for the week. The moderate re- 


ceipts at Minneapolis were fairly well 
disposed of and were helpful market 
factor in maintaining premiums. The 
premiums were steady to stronger. At 
the close of the week, ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat was quot- 
ed at the Minneapolis July price to 3¢ 
over. Twelve percent protein was 
quoted at 1@3¢ over July; 13% pro- 
tein 2@4¢ over, 14% protein 7@8¢ 
over, 15% protein 18@20¢ over, and 
16% protein 31@34¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.13% and the 
durum wheat 11.65%. 

All premiums on durum wheat held 
steady and unchanged except on the 
upper end of the range of top fancy 
milling durum, which was 2¢ lower. 
Receipts at Minneapolis were more 
than ample for rather narrow demand 
with general undertone spotty. All 
durum buyers in a selective mood 
with low-grade types hard to move. 
At the close of the week No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum of top fancy mill- 
ing quality wa: quoted at 8@10¢ 
over July, No. 1 and 2 amber durum 
of choice milling quality 5¢ under to 
7¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 11¢ under to 5¢ over, 
No. 1 red durum, nominal, 20@17¢ 
under. 


K. C. Cash Declines 


Moderate declines of 1@2¢ were re- 
ported on Kansas City cash wheat 
last week. Demand was fairly active, 
but not broad since most mills have 
sufficient stocks with which to oper- 
ate until the advent of new winter 
wheat movement. Initial arrival of 
new wheat into Kansas City market 
is expected to be late this year, pos- 
sibly after the middle of June. Heavy 
rains in Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas have hampered late development 
of the crop and only a few scattered 
cars of new wheat have made their 
way to southern terminal points. 
Meanwhile, selling of wheat by pro- 
ducers in the country is light, and 
receipts at Kansas City have been 
considerably lower than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

The basic July future, worked up 
to a high of $2.345% last week before 
dipping to $2.31% May 9 and closing 
at $2.33% May 11. Premiums for No. 
1 dark and hard winter cash were un- 
changed to %¢ lower. Ordinary pro- 
tein was 1@2¢ over the July, 12% 
protein 1% @2%¢ over, 13% protein 
was 3% @4%¢ over and 14% protein 
4% @6¢ over. Receipts slipped to 630 
cars last week, compared with 739 in 
the previous week and 672 a year ago. 
Receipts May 11 were 234 cars, a 
fairly good quantity, but in spite of 
the number of offerings, demand was 
good and premiums held. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash'wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 9, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No Dark and Hard . -$2.33% @2.43 
No. Dark and Hard 2 2.42% 
Dark and Hard 2.41% 
Dark and Hard M2.39% 
era 2.37% 
Red ... 33% @2.37 
Red . -31% @2.36 
Red .. -29% @2.34 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was selling June 11 at $2.57 
@2.58 bu., delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein going at the 
top of that range. Demand is only 
fair, with offerings light. The bulk 
of the new wheat movement is go- 
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CuRRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


June 3-8 

1961 
Northwest wees R 607,650 
Southwest . ibaa ‘ R . O41 
Buffalo 966 
Central and Southeast 524,737 
North Pacific Coast . . 435 


*Previous 
week 


June 4-9, June 6-10, June 6-11, 
1950 1949 1948 
575,624 
1,057,629 

680 


645,256 666,839 725,729 
1,061,646 vo 1,406,239 
444,654 661,421 
422,204 600,378 513,327 
229,903 261,807 320,217 





Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revised. 


2,700,040 2,913,741 3,515,933 
73 75 q 70 


Crop year flour production 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week - —— July 1 to 


June 3-8, 

1951 week 
Northwest 73 69 
Southwest 88 78 
Buffalo .... - 94 90 
Central and 8, E. 78 63 
No. Pacific Coast 68 63 


Totals 73 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
340,600 
- 340,600 
340,60 
340,600 


Flour 
out 
27 


% ac- 


June 3-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 


5-day week % ac- 
capacity 
1,019,250 
. -1,019,250 


Flour 
output 
920,006 
797,048 
802,544 
907,009 


June 3-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 1,016,750 
Two years ago. .1,017,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 

671,400 
- 671,400 
650,095 500,378 
650,805 570,715 


June 3-8 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average .. 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
431,966 
*414,680 
444,654 
512,390 


June 3-8 ...... 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


503,500 


Previous June 4-9, June 5-10, 


June 6-11, 
1948 
83 
108 62,577,806 
110 22,831,038 
79 25,804,335 
100 14,409,902 


97 160,494,381 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
- 282,500 
- 282,500 
. 317,800 

315,800 


11,943,254 





156,413,179 


Flour 
output 
231,934 
*205,862 
229,257 
221,435 


% ac- 
tivity 
June 3-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week Flour 
output 
375,716 
*369,762 
415,999 
445,404 


% ac- 


June 3-8 .. 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


565,500 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacifi 


Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
. 230,000 162,476 
230,000 *148,134 
202,500 174,625 
202,500 163,073 


June 3-8 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Millis 
June 3-8 133,000 84,959 
Previous week .. 133,000 $1,769 
Year ago - 122,000 87,282 
Two years ago .. 122, 80,665 
Five-year average . 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, 
season total of (1) 


in tons, 


for the current and prior 
principal mills in Nebraska, 


two weeks, together with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, 
N.Y 


including Minneapolis, St 


-——South west*—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
June 3-8 ...... 24,139 1,266,931 
Previous week .121,417 
Two weeks ago. 24,050 
1950 : 21,498 1,204,617 
1949 . 24,917 1,394,459 
. 28,456 1,489,006 
3 7 1,401,368 
average 26,245 1,351,276 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
—Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 
667,768 8, 


mills of Buffalo, 


Buffalot- --Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


446,143 44,549 
+8, 340,809 
44,962 


2,380,842 


667,023 
692,286 
819,901 
860,160 
741,428 


TAN mills 


515,097 
05,637 


489,236 
tRevised 


42,166 
47,648 
64,038 
60,099 
49,700 





ing to truckers, to seed buyers or 
otherwise into storage. 


Pacific Trade Quiet 


The grain trade is quiet in the 
Pacific Northwest. Most interest is 
now being shown in new crop wheat, 
with some buyers out with prices 
of $2.25 bu. for ordinary soft white 
wheat and buying a little at that 
figure. Some producers, hit by high 
taxes, are selling a little new crop 
wheat to take care of current ex- 
penses. This is usually the case at 
this time of the year. Some scattered 
inquiries were received from South 
America for new crop hard winters, 
but until subsidies are announced, 
exporters are not in a position to 


make flat prices. Everyone is waifing 
for the go sign on new crop exports. 

Crop conditions are good. Heavy 
showers in some sections of the in- 
terior last week, plus cool weather, 
have been an aid to the crops. Weath- 
er turned warm at the close of the 
week, Further June rains are needed, 
but up to the moment crops are in 
good condition. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
OREGON FIRM BUILDS 


ROSEBURG, ORE.—The Douglas 
County Flour Mills here is construct- 
ing new bulk grain storage bins on 
top of the present mill and ware- 
house facilities. The firm is under 
the management of Robert Bashford. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Congress Approves India Aid 





INDIA MAY NOT GET FULL AMOUNT 
OF GRAIN WHICH LOAN WOULD BUY 





Entire Total of 2 Million Tons May Not Be Available Because of 
Improvement in India Grain Stocks; Wheat, Grain Sorghums 
to Be Shipped; Inclusion of Little or No Flour Seen 


WASHINGTON—A loan to India 
for the purchase of some 2 million 
tons of wheat and grain sorghums 
for relief purposes got final con- 
gressional approval this week. But it 
appeared that India may not find 
that this total quantity will be avail- 
able. 

The house had already approved a 
conference bill which broadly creates 
a $190 million loan fund for the pur- 
chase of grain in the U.S. between the 
time of passage of the legislation and 
June 30, 1952, and the Senate passed 
the bill June 11. White House ap- 
proval was assured. 

(See story on page 28 reporting 
India’s refusal of a second Canadian 
offer of a gift of wheat.) 

The bill authorizes the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to dis- 
burse the full amount of the dollar 
loan from unexpended funds previous- 
ly appropriated or to issue notes to 
make up any deficiency without limit 
as to the time in which the money 
may be spent. 

Originally the legislation contem- 
plated a dual period of operation. That 
plan called for purchase of 1 million 
tons of grain between the time of 
approval of the legislation and Dec. 
31, 1951, with the balance to be ob- 
tained between that latter date and 
June 30, 1952. That restrictive provi- 
sion was lifted. 

As the legislation cleared Congress, 
ECA officials said exports under the 
loan program probably will proceed 
at the rate of approximately 250,- 
000 tons monthly since that appears 
to be the maximum which India’s 
port and terminal facilities can handle 
in addition to other receipts. 


Commercial Exporters 

Last minute reports from respon- 
sible government officials indicated 
that there is some possibility that 
commercial exporters may partici- 
pate in the program but that the 
original procurement authorizations 
which have already been planned 
between ECA and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be filled 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks. 

Determination of the place of the 
commercial exporters in the program 
will rest on the availability of CCC 
stocks to meet the full needs. And 
if other than government stocks are 
necessary, commercial export par- 
ticipation will be considered by ECA 
administrators. 


Doubt Expressed 

Meanwhile, it should be noted that 
there is a none-too-well studied pro- 
vision of the legislation which causes 
doubt that the total quantity of grain 
will be moved or that any procure- 
ment during 1952 will even be avail- 
able or necessary. 

In Section 4 (C) of the conference- 
approved bill which the House has 
already passed and which the Senate 
will most certainly approve, it says, 
“The assistance provided under this 
act shall"be for the sole purpose of 
providing food grains, or equivalents, 
to meet the emergency need arising 
from the extraordinary sequence of 


flood, drouth and other conditions ex- 
isting in India in 1950.” 

This language may effectively hold 
down exports of grain to India under 
the loan to not more than 1 million 
tons which probably will and can be 
moved this year. 


Impression Confirmed 


House members of the conference 
committee confirmed this impression 
with The Northwestern Miller last 
week. They agreed that if the Indian 
rice crop scheduled for harvest in No- 
vember-December was normal and if 
India had attained its normal grain 
stock position by Dec. 1, 1951, fur- 
ther use of loan funds would not be 
available. 

While the loan act as passed by the 
House does not say so in so many 
words, House conferees say that the 
bill is for the purpose of relieving 
conditions which resulted from condi- 
tions which ocurred in 1950 crop har- 
vests. If those conditions are correct- 
ed by Dec. 1, 1951, it will be ad- 
ministratively difficult for ECA offi- 
cials to find reason to grant further 
use of loan funds. 

The normal Indian stock position 
on Dec. 1 of any crop year is esti- 
mated at 1.7 million tons, and if 
India reaches that level, loan funds 
may be cut off. 


Little or No Flour 

Division of procurement of exports 
between wheat and sorghums will 
rest with India, subject to such persu- 
asion that ECA officials may be able 
to exert. The loan aspect of the pro- 
gram appears to exclude any pos- 
sibility that flour or atta will be ob- 
tained in any volume, if at all, unless 
India can be persuaded to take flour. 

ECA says it is probable that the 
division between wheat and sorghums 
will run 70-30 or 60-40, depending on 
a final assessment of Indian require- 
ments. Indian populations are roughly 
divided into three classes as regards 
diet: Rice eaters, wheat eaters and 


milo eaters. The last is the smallest 
group. No estimate is available here 
at this time of the precise shortages 
as regard these three classes. 

In any event, the Indian aid bill is 
on its way to final passage in Con- 
gress, and White House approval un- 
doubtedly will be prompt. Exports 
probably will start at a record rate 
of 350,000 tons monthly to meet the 
July gap in exports before the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement subsidy 
becomes available for the new wheat 
agreement crop year. That this level 
can be maintained is doubted, particu- 
larly since House conference commit- 
tee members see in the provisions of 
the act some limitations on the use 
of the loan funds if the Indian stock 
position is normal by Dec. 1, 1951. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN GROUP STUDIES 
SHORTAGE OF VESSELS 


BUFFALO—tThe shortage of vessels 
to load grain from the upper lakes 
ports to Buffalo was the chief topic 
of discussion at the Lower 
Lakes Grain Committee meeting here 
recently. There is plenty of grain in 
the upper lakes elevators, but prac- 
tically all of the lake boats currently 
are tied up in the ore trade, it was 
reported. 

Movement eastward by rail and 
barge canal of export grain has cut 
commercial stocks in local elevators 
to 18,446,793 bu., as against a capac- 
ity of about 60 million bushels. 

Richard T. O’Brien, manager of the 
Superior Elevator Corp. here, has 
been elected chairman of the commit- 
tee. He succeeds Elwood Chase, Co- 
operative Grain League Federation, 
Inc., who has been temporary chair- 
man six weeks. 

Mr. Chase said at the meeting that 
about 21 million bushels of grain is 
scheduled to move into this port dur- 
ing July. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DOMESTIC SUGAR QUOTA 
INCREASED 250,000 TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has increased the 
supply of quota sugar to be available 
to meet requirements of domestic 
consumers 250,000 tons, to a total of 
8,250,000 tons, raw value. 

The action was taken because of 

















Low Grade Canadian Wheat May 
Be Included in U.K. Grain Deal 


TORONTO—Britain is to enter the 
Canadian market for a large quantity 
of feed grain, and it is expected that 
low grade wheat will be included in 
the deal. 

London trade circles confirming this 
news expect that the announcement 
will be made this week but indicate 
that the quantities involved and the 
prices to be paid have not yet been 
disclosed. 

The British have been buyers of 
Canadian barley in recent weeks and 
the new deal is seen as an extension 
of the program for bolstering: feed 
supplies. Any deal involving the lift- 
ing of low grade wheat, of which there 
is still a substantial surplus in Can- 
ada, will be welcomed both by the 
government and the trade. 

The proportion of low grade wheat 
from the last harvest was abnormally 


high due to adverse weather condi- 
tions, and though most of the No. 5 
has been sold there is still plenty of 
No. 6 available. While the Oriental 
market has been taking flour milled 
from low grade wheat, the likelihood 
that Britain will do so is extremely 
remote, the whole purpose of the 
deal being to improve feed supplies. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CONTINENTAL PAYS 40¢ 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
recently declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend for the second quar- 
ter of 1951 of 40¢ share on the firm’s 
outstanding common stock, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 15. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.37% will 
be paid on the $5.50 preferred stock 
July 1 to holders of record June 15. 








June 12, 1951 


ARTICLE ATTACKING BREAD 
BRINGS ABA ACTION 


The June number of Pageant Maga- 
zine, published by Hillman Periodi- 
cals, Inc., contains an article attack- 
ing white bread. Finding many of 
the statements in the article to be 
erroneous, officials of the American 
Bakers Assn., the American Institute 
of Baking and the Bakers of America 
Program have initiated action “to rec- 
tify this » imaccurate and 
unjustified attack.” A -by- 
paragraph analysis of the article has 
been prepared, disclosing the errors 
and misstatements of which complaint 
is made. 





recent sharp increases in sugar dis- 
tribution, the department pointed out. 
The Industrial Sugar Users Group, 
including organizations such as the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, had 
urged that “remedial action” be taken 
to make more sugar available in or- 
der to slow rising prices on the com- 
modity. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Valier & Spies 
Sales Club Hears 
of Wheat Rebound 


ST. LOUIS—Speaking at the ninth 
annual meeting of the “V” Club, 
sales organization of Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., C. M. Galvin, crop ana- 
lyst of the James E. Bennett Co., Chi- 
cago, declared recently that unfa- 
vorable weather conditions after 
planting caused heavy abandonment 
of winter wheat acreage in the South- 
west. 


He added that greenbug infesta- 
tion then took an early toll of the 
remaining acreage but timely rains 
during the last 30 days indicate a 
good yield and a winter wheat crop 
of nearly normal size. Mr. Galvin 
stated that the spring wheat crop 
will be good with only a relatively 
small reduction in the anticipated 
soft wheat harvest as compared to 
recent years. 


Speakers at the three day meeting 
included Henry H. Cate, president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; L. C. Chase, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
general manager of Valier & Spies 
Milling Co.; Gordon B. Wood, general 
sales manager Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and A. G. Ehernberger, 
sales manager, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co. 

A. L. Christman, production man- 
ager; L. E. McQuillen, milling su- 
perintendent; W. V. VanScoyk, chief 
chemist; B. V. Hopper, sales director, 
and R. B. Lahlein, all of Valier & 
Spies, also addressed the meeting. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FDA TO TRANSFER CHIEF 
OF MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS — C. T. Hubble, 
who has been chief of the Minne- 
apolis district of the Food and Drug 
Administration since 1945, is being 
transferred to Cincinnati where he 
will succeed K. L. Milstead as chief 
of that district. 

M. P. Kerr, until recently chief 
inspector of the administration’s New 
York district, will succeed Mr. Hubble 
as chief of the Minneapolis district. 

Mr. Milstead is being transferred 
to Washington to become director 
of regulatory management for the 
administration. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Low Grades and 


AY Eb becerare| 
LS, JOSEPH CoO., ING 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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V. Keith Giddings 


FORMER AIB EXECUTIVE 
JOINS PATTERSON STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—V. Keith Giddings, 
for the past three years working 
directly with Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation for the Ameri- 
can Institute, of Baking, has joined 
the staff of the C. J. Patterson Co. 
in the capacity of director of sanita- 
tion. 

Mr. Giddings, a sanitation consult- 
ant and graduate of Kansas State 
Coilege where he majored in ento- 
mology, also made a study of mechan- 
ical engineering at the University of 
Southern California. He will institute 
a broad program of bakery sanita- 
tion to supplement the technical and 
managerial services of the Patterson 
firm. The program will include a reg- 
ular inspection service augmented by 
an intensified sanitation program for 
bakery management, supervisory and 
production personnei. Mr. Giddings 
is a charter member of the Illinois 
Chapter of National Association of 
Sanitarians and is a member of the 
American Public Health Assn. 


——BREAD iS6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 
PROMOTES 2 STAFF MEN 


CHICAGO—Appointment of John 
D. Masterson and Elroy J. Miller as 
assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, respectively, of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., has been announced 
by Harold F. Fiedler, secretary of 
the association. The positions were 
created by action of the executive 
committee recently. 

Mr. Masterson has been on the 
ABA staff for the past four years. 
Prior to joining the staff, he was a 
counsellor for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and taught business adminis- 
tration at a Chicago high school. He 
served as a lieutenant on a torpedo 
boat tender during World War II. 

Mr. Miller, who joined the associa- 
tion as accountant in 1948, has had 
many years of experience in the food 
distribution field, in cost accounting 
and industrial management. He is a 
member of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 

———BREAD IS THE GTAFF OF LiFe 

SHELLMAR SALES INCREASE 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Consol- 
idated net sales of Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Corp. for the three months end- 
ed March 31 were $12,354,309, com- 
pared with $8,068,973 for the corres- 
ponding period in 1950. Net earnings 
after taxes totaled $836,415 in the 
1951 period, compared with $643,075 
for the first three months of 1950. 


WALL~ROGA 


ON. 


Country - Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





LSKY MILLING CO 
aon : 





FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


Wisdom 


High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








Looking for Facts about the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


You'll Find Them in— 
The Northwestern Miller 
1951 ALMANACK 


A complete statistical compendium, 

containing 132 pages (7x9 inches) of facts and figures 
on the production, distribution and consumption of ma- 
terials and commodities used and manufactured in the 
flour, feed, grain and baking industries. 


Standard features: Government Regulations, Price Control 
Orders, Rules Governing the Feed Trade, State Flour, 
Feed and Baking Laws, Definitions and Standards, Pack- 
aging and Labeling Regulations, Mill and Elevator Capac- 
ities, Crops and Commodities, Production and Consump- 
tion, Imports and Exports, Transportation and Storage, 
Farm Animal Population, Feedstuffs Analysis Tables, 
Grain Grades, Average Prices, Trade Customs and Prac- 
tices, Trade Association Roster, and Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation covering every aspect of the Flour, Feed, Grain 
and Baking Industries. 
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The number of farms in the U.S. 
is 5,379,043. This is shown in pre- 
liminary figures reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for the 1950 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture. 

The 1950 total is 480,126 less than 
the number of farms reported in 
1945. The decrease is attributed to 
a change in the definition of a farm 
and to enlargement of many farm 
units. 

In 1950, places were counted as 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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1950 Agriculture Census Shows 
U.S. Farm Count of 5,379,043 


farms, regardless of acreage, only if 
agricultural products other than from 
a home garden totaled $150 or more. 
In 1945, there was no minimum on the 
amount of production for places of 
three or more acres. Places of less 
than three acres were counted only 
if agricultural production amounted 
to $250 or more. 

Of the 480,000 decrease in the 
number of farms, a maximum of 200,- 
000 is attributed to the change in 
definition. The rest of the decrease 
is attributed to enlargement of farm 
units and to discontinuance of agri- 
cultural production on many places 
now used only for residential pur- 
poses. 

Every state shows a decline in the 
number of farms between 1945 and 


1950. It is believed on the basis of 
the preliminary information that the 
decrease in the South results from a 
decline in the number of farms oper- 
ated by tenants. In states west of 
the Mississippi River, the decrease 
is attributed in part to combining 
of farms. 

The preliminary count for 1950 
by states is as follows: 


Number of Farms in U.S., 1950 Census 





Alabama . 211,417 Nebraska ...107,255 
Arizona ... 10,369 Nevada .... 3,108 
Arkansas ...1 N. Hampshire 13, 389 
California ... New Jersey . 24,8: 
Colorado ... ’ New Mexico . 
Connecticut . 15,608 New York ... 
Delaware . 7,445 N. Carolina . 

D. eof CG. ...- 28 N. Dakota .. 
Florida ..... 56,8 OMie ..ccse 
Georgia Oklahoma ... 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











“Golden Loat” 


The Flour with he. Doub and 
Trouble left out 


aon eOus 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 























Idaho Oregon ...... 59, 
Illinois 5 Pennsylv ania 146,976 
Indiana... .166,635 Rhode Island 2,596 
lowa veces 203,189 S. Carolina .139,388 
Kansas .....131,382 S. Dakota .. 66,437 
Kentucky ...218,509 Tennessee 78 
Louisiana ...124,141 Texas 49 
Maine ...... 30,366 Utah ... 4,148 
Maryland ... 36,109 Vermont ,0: 
Massachusetts 22,174 Virginia 93 
Michigan 75 Washington . 69,809 
Minnesota W. Virginia . 81,450 
Mississippi . 2 Wisconsin ...168,567 
Missouri Wyoming . 12,614 
Montana — 
Total ...5,379,043 
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ROY K. DURHAM HONORED 
BY MILLING FRATERNITY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Roy K. Durham, 
director of the quality control depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was eleéct- 
ed to hanorary membership in the 
University of Minnesota chapter of 
Alpha Mu, an honorary fraternity for 
milling technologists and engineers. 

Presentation of the membership to 
Mr. Durham was made at the frater- 
nity’s annual banquet and initiation, 
held at Coffman Memorial Union on 
the university campus June 2. Prof. 
John M. MacKenzie, staff member in 
charge of the flour mill engineering 
curriculum, said that the basis of 
Mr. Durham’s election to member- 
ship was his leadership and contri- 
butions to the field of milling tech- 
nology. 























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Kenneth L. Nordstrom, general 
milling superintendent for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, made the 
membership presentation. Mr. Nord- 
strom, a graduate of the department 
of milling industry, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, is a member of 
the organization. 

He referred to Mr. Durham's long 
and continuing interest in education 
and research in milling technology 
and engineering, and listed the fol- 
lowing: former director of the tech- 
nical department of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation; member of the in- 
dustry advisory council for the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College; former chairman 
of the research committee of the 
Association of Operative Millers; 
chairman of the technical advisory 
committee, Millers National Federa- 
tion; member of the advisory com- 
mittee for the course in flour mill 
engineering, University of Minnesota; 
and former program chairman of the 
AOM. He also is a past president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 
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STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


SEBEWAING, MICH. — Wallace 
and Morley Co. of Bay Port is build- 
ing eight large and two small grain 
silos just west of here. The silos of 
concrete-stave construction and plas- 
tered inside will be 75 ft. high and 
capped by a 30 ft. cupola. Comple- 
tion is expected in time for storage 
of 1951 wheat crop. 











A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Evans Millin 


Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Mannfacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Reseal Program 
Announced for 
1950-Crop Corn 


WASHINGTON—Farmers will be 
permitted to extend their Commodity 
Credit Corp. loans on farm-stored 
1950-crop corn for another year 
through July 31, 1952, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. In addition, any 1950-crop 
corn covered by CCC purchase agree- 
ments will be eligible for loan dur- 
ing the extended period through July 
31, 1952. 

The reseal loan on 1948-49 crops 
will not be extended for another year. 
Approximately 103,000,000 bu. of 
these crops are still under farm loans 
which mature July 31, 1951. 

Through April 30 of this year, 
about 49,100,000 bu. of 1950-crop 
corn had been put under loan, and 
about 740,000 bu. were covered by 
purchase agreements. These new crop 
corn loan and purchase agreement 
figures are the smallest since 1947. 
About 547 milllion bushels of the 
1948 crop and about 385 million of 
the 1949 had been put under support. 

The “re-seal” program announced 
for the 1950 crop is similar to that 
in effect for the 1949 crop. For the 
1948 crop the supports were origin- 
ally extended for one year and then 
extended for another year through 
July 31, 1951. 

——BREAC S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
L. B. McKNIGHT ELECTED 

MILWAUKEE — The Chain Belt 
Co. of Milwaukee has announced the 
election of L. B. McKnight to the 
newly created position of executive 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


ul 
TORONTO CANADA 
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vice president of the company. Mr. 
McKnight has served in various man- 
agerial capacities since joining the 
company in 1927 and has been a vice 
president and director since 1948. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
ef Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. 
William, Ont., May 31, 1951 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 
Ft. William and 

Pt, Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,991 se 85 
Churchill . me 582 7s 1 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 803 ° 27 


- 23,246 3,468 9,307 12,439 


eee 9,420 1 
Year ago . 1,286 1,712 

Receipts during week ending May 3 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,193 382 2,179 
Pacific seaboard. 2,135 np 49 
Churchill . . 121 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ons owe 52 1 


Totals . v's 7,500 381 2,229 
Shipments during week ending May 3 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 
Lake ae 1,698 270 
Rail ose 23 72 
Milled or 
processed . 
Pacific seaboard 
Ocean 
Rail : R 
Other terminals* 
Totala .....0.0 8,773 342 1,299 2,573 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951 
Ft, Wm.-Pt. Ar..117,567 12,608 54,285 
Pacific seaboard. 42,503 828 
Churchill coors 4,005 
Other terminals* 10,665 


46,267 
2,708 
28 246 1,605 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to May $1, 1951: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..107,977 9,915 49,132 35,303 
Pacific seaboard 7 «+ 1,341 2,652 
Churchill ....... os ° . 
Other terminals* 5 27 249 1,406 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter 
minals, western division. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending June 2, 
1951, and June 3, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—. 
June June June June 

2, 3, 2 3, 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Wheat -176,941 169,293 2,616 16 
Corn 5 2 ° . 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 5,579 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets June 2 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses) wheat, 4,740,000 
(3,635,000), bu.; corn, 6,003,000 (4,684,000); 
oats, 36,000 (39,000); barley, 1,804,000 (2, 
436,000); flaxs . 94,000 (none); soybeans, 
1,032,000 (100,000); rye, 123,000 (none) 





7 Generations of 


Canadian 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
abbot the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


puumens 
grain for OGILVIE 


have grown 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 











QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL 8LDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MiLt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





ee The Flour Distributor’s 
ans Viewpoint eee by Wayne 6. Martin, Jr. 














WERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and in the i milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al] Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


scat SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
UESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST sort WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








HE prompt response with 
which affiliated groups of The 
National Association of Flour 
Distributors are meeting the special 
assessment of $5 per individual mem- 
ber, as well as the quick payment of 
annual dues both by individual and 
group members, is very gratifying to 
officers of the national organization. 

This is again placing the association 
in a position to serve the industry as 
the needs occur and, furthermore, it 
provides proof that the service of the 
organization is appreciated. Even at 
best, the total income of The National 
Association of Flour Distributors is 
small, which makes it all the more 
important that dues and assessments, 
which are made very infrequently, be 
paid promptly. 

With the funds now being made 
available, as small as they are, the 
association's committees can function 
properly and serve the industry to the 
best of their ability. It is well that 
this is so, for there is no telling what 
demands may be made upon the in- 
dustry during the existing emergency. 
All individuals and local associations 
should meet their small responsibility 
in this respect as quickly as possible. 


A NEW FOOD COUNCIL—The Na- 
tional Food Industry Council was re- 
cently formed in Washington. It is 
composed of representatives of trade 
associations representing grocery 
manufacturers, wholesale grocers, 
food chains, retail grocers, super- 
markets and several other groups. 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
is chairman of the Council. 

The new group will function in an 
informal way, affording an opportu- 
nity for the various associations to 
contribute their utmost to the gov- 
ernment in this time of emergency. 
The Council will meet on call several 
times a year, and better trade rela- 
tions are expected to result from its 
activities. 

It seems to us that this is a step in 
the right direction, and one which 
may be helpful to wholesale grocers 
throughout the country. Several of 
the groups are competitive in nature. 
and for them to be able to discuss 
mutual problems together should be 
beneficial for all concerned. We think 
that The National Association of 
Flour Distributors should have a 
place on this council, and undoubtedly 
it will if specific problems occur af- 
fecting the distribution of flour. 


CITY PRICE FIXING—Another sug- 
gestion which has been made as a 
result of the price cutting spree now 
going on is that various cities should 
establish their own price regulations. 
While we are bitterly opposed to price 
cutting in any form, we can’t imagine 
anything worse than cities creating 





their own margins of mark-ups on 
flour. 

In the first place, we believe this 
would be entirely illegal, and in the 
second place it would be economical- 
ly unsound. The costs of operation 
vary from one city to another. How- 
ever, a distributor might be located in 
one point which provided a certain 
level of mark-ups and at the same 
time be selling in another point. 
What permissible mark-ups would he 
have at that time? 

In any event, we believe that cities 
and towns should refrain from taking 
any active part in price fixing. The 
sooner they recognize this fact, the 
better off they will be. Bakers, flour 
distributors and millers should see to 
this. It will strengthen their indus- 
tries in the future. 


WHAT VALUE PRICE WARS?—It 
is reported that the price war among 
a number of department stores in 
New York has resulted in a 25% in- 
crease in sales. That may look very 
good on the surface, but we can’t 
help but wonder how much money 
the stores actually lost. When prices 
are drastically reduced and the vol- 
ume of business increases, it simply 
means that more money is lost on 
each individual sale. Multiplied by the 
increased volume, the loss can become 
frightening. 

Flour distributors should remember 
this in their own pricing. The product 
they sell is a basic food. It has never 
been over-priced. And we certainly 
hope that the present price war does 
not spread to that product. As a 
matter of fact, both mills and dis- 
tributors have been selling flour at 
rock bottom margins, or even lower, 
for a long time. 

What many people do not seem to 
realize is that all businesses, includ- 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 
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BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ing millers and flour distributors, 
must operate at a fair profit if they 
are to maintain employment and pay 
farmers for the crops they produce. 
Unless that is done, the nation’s eco- 
nomic situation will indeed be in a 
sorry plight and we will revert to 
another period like the early 1930's. 
Certainly the most wild-eyed econom- 
ic reformer would not want that. 


SALESMEN NEED GUIDANCE— 
Frequently flour distributors come to 
us seeking salesmen for their organi- 
zations. In recent years nearly all 
have said that they preferred inex- 
perienced salesmen whom they might 
train in their own ways of doing busi- 
ness. Apparently the feeling is that 
a salesman who has for some years 
been with another organization will 
find it difficult to adjust himself to 
other ways of operating. 

That may or may not be true. In 
any event, it seems clear that flour 
distributors should have a close guid- 
ance over all of their salesmen. Cer- 
tainly a young salesman, unfamiliar 
with the flour business, will need close 
supervision for some time to come. 
Likewise an experienced salesman 
should be watched closely to see that 
he is following the lines of the com- 
pany he is representing. 


The fact is that all salesmen, re- 
gardless of their previous background, 
should have careful supervision from 
the sales managers of their com- 


panies. Such a practice is of benefit 
both to themselves and their employ- 
ers and should be accepted accord- 
ingly 

DISTRIBUTION AREAS — With the 
rapid shift in population that is re- 
sulting from defense activities, there 
is naturally a material change in the 
buying power of various communities. 
This may cover only a small area, 
but at the same time it means a ma- 


jor difference to wholesale grocers 
in their potential sales outlets. 

In other words, what may have 
been an exceedingly good territory 


only recently might have declined in 
buying power, while another one 
might have increased. Consequently, 
these factors should be studied con- 
stantly so that the major sales effort 
may be placed where it will do the 
most good 

This does not require exhaustive or 
expensive research. Sales managers 
should be in sufficiently close touch 
with all of their territories so that 
they can sense any shift in population 
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or buying power, and adjust their 
activities accordingly. Only under 
such circumstances can the whole- 
sale distribution of flour be conducted 
successfully. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Freight Rate Hike, OPS 
Regulations Represent 
Policy Conflict—Willis 


NEW YORK—The recent increase 
in railroad freight rates authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission represents a conflict in gov- 
ernment policy which defeats the 
purpose of price control and puts the 
squeeze on the manufacturer in his 
effort to conform with price control 
regulations, Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of Am- 
erica, Inc., said in a recent state- 
ment. The difficulty, said Mr. Willis, 
arises when, in spite of the regula- 
tions of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation requiring manufacturers to 
hold the price line against the tide 
of rising costs, another government 
agency authorizes an increase in what 
represents a substantial item of cost 
to a wide range of producers of essen- 
tial commodities. 

He indicated that the freight rate 
increase will add many millions of 
dollars to the costs of the grocery 
manufacturing industry as a whole, 
and in some individual cases, can 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss. In an industry where the 
net profit averages about 3¢ on dol- 





——————————_— 
APRIL GROCERY SALES 
DOWN FROM MARCH 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in April were 10% 
higher than in April last year, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. How- 
ever, the volume was off 5% from 
the previous month. For the first 
four months of 1951 as compared with 
the same period of 1950, sales were 
up 17%. Sales of independent gro- 
cery stores in April were up 6% 
from the corresponding month of 
1950, but they were down 9% from 
March, 1951. For the first four 
months of 1951 as compared with 
the first four months of 1950, sales 
were 12% higher. 


lar sales, there is no room for ab- 
sorbing a 4% increase in the freight 
bill without serious inroads on the 
slim margin of profit, he said. 

Although the problem has been 
brought to the attention of OPS, the 
agency stands on its mandate to con- 
trol prices, Mr. Willis pointed out. 
Thus, he said, its own regulations deny 
the privilege of passing on this in- 
crease in transportation costs which 
the government itself has authorized. 

The prospect of another increase in 
freight rates as implied by the cur- 
rent hearings of the ICC on the ap- 
plication of the railroads for another 
15% is far from comforting, Mr. 
Willis continued. 

“If we are expected to hold the 
line against inflation through the 
medium of price control,” he said, “it 
is important that government agen- 
cies get together on a common policy 
that will administer price control 
with reason.” 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALE GROCERS PLAN 
MEETING FOR JAN. 17-19 


NEW YORK — Sherwin A. Hill, 
president of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., has an- 
nounced that NAWGA’s 1952 conven- 
tion and grocery distributors exhibit 
will be held Jan. 17-19 in Atlantic 
City. Headquarters will be at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 

Both convention sessions and the 
exhibit will be held at the Ambassa- 
dor. 

Food brokers, canners and others 
will also hold their 1952 conventions 
in Atlantic City, starting Jan. 19 and 
running through the next several 
days. 

——“BREAD IS 1HE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD KROGER SALES 

CINCINNATI — Highest weekly 
sales in the history of the Kroger 
Co. were reported for the four-week 
period ending May 19, 1951. Sales 
for the fifth period totaled $78,322,- 
183, a 20% increase over sales of 
$65,348,458 for the same four-week 
period a year ago. Previous high of 
$78,272,959 was reported for the 13th 
period of 1950. Cumulative sales for 
the first five periods of 1951 totaled 
$382,896,354, a 21% increase over 
sales of $315,559,205 for the same 
five periods last year. 
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Control Problems 
to Be Discussed 
at GMA Meeting 


NEW YORK—New operating prob- 
lems precipitated by emergency con- 
trols will be considered by the Groc- 
ery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
at the organization's June 21-23 meet- 
ing at White Sulphur Springs. 

Geared to the theme of “Operating 
in a Defense Economy,” sessions will 
deal with OPS regulations, transpor- 
tation and distribution problems, wage 
controls, rate ranges and job evalua- 
tions. 

The effects of changed conditions on 
promotions, advertising and merchan- 
dising will be discussed along with 
other important problems, and the 
concluding session will be devoted to 
“Merchandising Through Brokers,” a 
panel which will embrace practically 
every phase of broker-manufacturer 
relations. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD FAIR DIVIDEND 

PHILADELPHIA — Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., has declared a 3% divi- 
dend which George Friedland, presi- 
dent, called “a fiscal year-end divi- 
dend” as the company’s fiscal year 
ended April 28. It is payable Aug. 
30 to stockholders of record July 16 
and compares with a 10% stock dis- 
tribution in October, 1950. Directors 
also declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 20¢ a share on common 
stock, payable July 2 to stockholders 
of record June 15. 
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Chief Food Shopping Day 
for Farmers Is Saturday 


The primary food shopping day for 
farmers is Saturday, according to a 
report by the Industrial Surveys Co. 
Thirty-nine percent of the weekly 
farm food purchases are made on 
Saturday and 21% on Friday, the 
report says. 

In cities of less than 10,000, 34% is 
purchased on Saturday and 24% on 
Friday. 

As the city size location of the 
purchasers increases, Saturday is less 
important as a food shopping day. In 
cities of 10,000 to 100,000 population, 
29% of the shopping is done on Sat- 
urday. 








AT ARBA CONVENTION—One of the highlights of the recent convention 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America in Pittsburgh was the production 
of a television show spotlighting enriched bread and the 10th anniversary 
of enrichment. At the left above, four of the participants are posing for 
the TV camera: Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the graduate school, University 
of Pittsburgh; Bernard McCrory, Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. Paul 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shop, McKees Rocks, general ARBA convention 
chairman, and Dr. Herbert E. Longnecker, dean of the university’s gradu- 
ate school and member of the National Research Oouncil. In the center, 
Karl E. Baur, * \berty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of the American 





Bakers Assn., and Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, then president 
of the ARBA, discuss the show. At the right, Dr. Joseph W. Fleming, 
director of vocational and industrial arts education for the Pittsburgh 


public schools; Gertrude Austin, director of the 


nutritional depart- 


ment, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, and Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer 
Bakery, president of the Retail Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, await their turn before the camera. Albert Pleus, Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., New York, as co-chairman of the ARBA 
allied advisory committee and publicity director for the convention, cooperated 


in setting up the TV show, 

















Oats for Goats 


ATS, an excellent food for do- 

mestic animals, has never been 
able to live this down. Only a com- 
paratively small part of the total 
oats harvest is used for human con- 
sumption in the form of rolled oats 
or oatmeal. 

In Homer's day, the Greeks ate 
barley and had a great contempt for 
those who ate oats. Similarly the 
Romans were reluctant to eat oats. 
In a price control regulation issued 
by Emperor Diocletian in 340 AD, 
oats are mentioned only as an animal 
food, The Romans established an im- 
proved type of wheat as the per- 
manent grain of the Mediterranean 
world. The Irish and Scots, who didn’t 
come under Roman rule, were fond 
of oats, but the English and French 
wouldn't touch them. 

Samuel Johnson, in his famous 
English dictionary, defined oats as 
“food for men in Scotland and for 
horses in England.” It is reported 
that the Scottish replied that “‘Eng- 
land is noted for the excellence of 
her horses and Scotland for her 
men.” 

. 

Consumer prices, as a whole, have 
gone up 8% since the Korean war 
started. Weekly earnings of factory 
workers have gone up 8.9%. So those 
wages are actually ahead of rising 
prices. ber of C ce of 
the US. 
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FLOUR IN 200-LB. BARRELS— 
About a quarter of a century ago, 
Charles Espenschied, the veteran St. 
Louis miller, after reading an edi- 
torial suggestion in The Northwestern 
Miller to the effect that flour might 
conveniently be packed in 200-lb. bar- 
rels, wrote to the editor: 

“It won't work, my boy; I've tried 
it. The idea is all right and probably, 
if the custom could be established, 
every argument you bring forward 
in its favor would prove true, but the 
trouble is to get it established. Many 
years ago the attempt was made by 
no less a body than the New York 
Produce Exchange, at that time all 
powerful in the flour trade. I think it 
was about 20 years ago—The North- 
western Miller files will give the ex- 
act date. The exchange notified mill- 
ers all over the country that the 
change from 196 Ib. to 200 lb. as the 
standard weight of a barrel of flour 
would positively take place on a cer- 
tain date several months ahead. All 
flour arriving in New York on and 
after the date given must be 200 Ib. 
to the barrel or trouble would follow. 
Millers were urged, counseled and 
warned to comply with these regula- 
tions. Ample time was given them 
so that they could make arrange- 
ments, and every effort was made to 
convince them that the movement was 
in earnest and those who did not fall 
in with it would get left. 
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@ Leading the Procession—“At that 
time I owned and operated the Gard- 
ner mill at Hastings, Minn., now con- 
trolled by my friend Seymour Carter, 
and I made a point of keeping abreast 
of the times and even a little ahead 
of the procession when possible. I 
considered the recommendation of the 
Produce Exchange as almost manda- 
tory and I believed in the desirability 
of the change. Therefore I responded 
promptly and favorably to the circu- 
lar and promised to do my share to 
bring about a reform which was need- 
ed then as badly as it is now. And I 
kept my word. When the time came 
my flour went east 200 lb. to the bar- 
rel, full weight and of as fine a qual- 
ity as my mill could turn out. I was 
younger then than I am now, natur- 
ally, and the idea of being a reformer, 
an up-to-date, ready-to-change, anti- 
conservative kind of a miller was 
strong in me. Glad to be one of the 
pioneers in a movement destined to 
free milling from the ancient nuisance 
of a 196-Ib. bbl., I shipped my 200-lb. 
bbl. eastward with the satisfaction 
which comes to a man who feels he 
has cut loose from a troublesome and 
useless tradition. I imagined that my 
departure from the old way of pack- 
ing flour would be immediately recog- 
nized by the trade as a most desirable 
innovation, and that in a short time 
all the millers of the country would 
follow my lead in a vain struggle to 
get some of the magnificent business 
which my radical step forward had 
given me. I dreamed a few dreams 
about that 200-lb. flour as it was 
speeding eastward to its fate. That 
was the time to dream, for when the 
returns began to come in, I realized 
my mistake. 


@ Everyone Else Out of Step—‘“Do 
you know that I really believe I was 
the only miller in the country who 
did not ignore the suggestion of the 
Produce Exchange completely? As far 
as I could judge, of all the mills in 
America, urged, counseled and warned 
against not complying with the Prod- 
uce Exchange’s new regulation, mine 
was the only one which paid the 
slightest attention to it. The rest of 


them continued shipping in 196-Ib. 
barrels, just the same as before. My 
200-lb. flour was the loneliest thing 
on the Atlantic Coast. Not only lonely 
but absolutely friendless. I discovered 
to my cost that one cannot flock by 
himself, in this business at least, and 
that it is impossible for a few to up- 
set the traditions and trade habits of 
years. As I said, the flour shipped by 
me was as good as the mill could turn 
out, and that was as good as the best, 
but in its reform barrel it imme- 
diately got a black eye. Ignorant buy- 
ers thought that the extra four 
pounds were thrown in by the miller 
for good measure because the quality 
was lacking. No one cared to handle 
odd weight flour. My reform ship- 
ments were kicked and cuffed frbm 
pillar to post and not a soul had a 
good word for them. They would not 
even pay the regular price for 196-lb. 
flour. Not only did I lose four pounds 
of extra flour on every barrel, but I 
had to sacrifice the flour to get rid 
of it all. I promptly returned to the 
old standard, and concluded that it 
would take a stronger power than the 
Produce Exchange to induce me to 
again attempt to upset the ancient 
and time-honored, even if cumbersome 
and useless, habits of the milling 
trade.” 
e®eese 

Since the beginning of World War 
II, consumer prices have risen 85% 
and weekly factory wages, which in- 
clude overtime, have gone up 169%. 
—Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
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TEN “DEMANDMENTS” FOR EM- 
PLOYEES—A member of our office 
staff has shown us a yellowed clip- 
ping from a half-century-old newspa- 
per which throws some interesting 
light on employer-employee relation- 
ships of a period long antedating the 
current twice-a-day coffee hour era. 
The piece is captioned “Ten ‘Demand- 
ments’ for Employees.” Here is the 
text: 

Some of our biggest business ideas 
come out of Chicago. A big business 
man there has drawn up a list of rules 
which he calls the Ten Demandments, 





“Most folks,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “would 
rather send their money away from 
home than buy local flour. How can 
they expect me to put ’em up a fancy 
flour like them big mill brands ef’n 
they don’t buy enough to give me a 


start? I ‘low it’s jest nater- 
ally low down and 


ornery.” 
le ty 
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and posted them in his establish- 
ment. There’s food for thought in 
them, Here they are: 

Rule I—Don’'t lie—it wastes my 
time and yours. I’m sure to catch you 
in the end, and that the wrong end. 

Rule II—Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes a 
long day short, and a short day’s work 
makes my face long. 

Rule III—Give me more than I ex- 
pect and I'll pay you more than you 
expect. I can afford to increase your 
pay if you increase my profits. 

Rule IV—You owe so much to your- 
self that you can’t afford tc owe any- 
body else. Keep out of debt or keep 
out of my shops. 

Rule V—Dishonesty is never an 
accident. Good men, like good women, 
can't see temptation when they meet 
it 

Rule VI—Mind your own business 
and in time you'll have a business of 
your own to mind. 

Rule VII—Don’'t do anything here 
which hurts your self-respect. The 
employee who is willing to steal for 
me is capable of stealing from me. 

Rule VIII—It’s none of my business 
what you do at night. But if dissipa- 
tion affects what you do the next day, 
and you do half as much as I demand, 
you'll last half as long as you hoped. 

Rule IX—Don’t tell me what I'd 
like to hear but what I ought to hear. 
I don’t want a valet to my vanity, but 
I need one for my dollars. 

Rule X—Don’t kick if I kick—if 
you're worthwhile correcting, you're 
worth while keeping. I don’t waste 
time cutting specks out of rotten ap- 
ples. 


DIVIDENDS—Dr. Karl S. Quisen- 
berry, plant scientist with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, recently pointed out that 
the annual cost of federal research 
in cereal crops amounts to one third 
of a cent per cultivated acre of the 
crops. The money spent on all federal 
and state research in soil science and 
agronomy amounts to 17¢ for each 
$100 of the total value of the crops, 
or between one and two tenths ef 1%. 
From this microscopic investment has 
come the use of high-yielding, disease- 
resistant varieties that have added 
millions of dollars to the income of 
this nation’s farmers. 


eee 
MAY-DAY EXCHANGE 


She knew that he would come at dusk, 

A May basket in his hand, 

Brimming with blossoms pink and 
white, 

The loveliest in the land. 

Smiling, she took the flowers, and 
versed 

In matrimonial goals, 

Gave back the basket filled with a 
dozen 

Fragrant home-made rolls. 

Grace V. Watkins. 
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PRICE CONTROL OPPOSITION 


‘ke American Feed Manufacturers Assn., the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., and 
the Central Retail Feed Assn. have placed them- 
selves officially on record as being opposed to con- 
tinuation of price and wage controls after June 
30, when the Defense Production Act of 1950 
expires. Other organizations in the grain and feed 
fields have taken similar action. So have various 
strong groups representing business and agricul- 
ture. In no case are these manifestations mere ex- 
pressions of opposition. They are backed up by 
active work on the part both of the organizations 
and individual members thereof. The opposition is 
being carried directly to Congress, whose responsi- 
bility it will be either to extend the act or to 
end it. 

Opposition to wage-price controls is not based 
on “selfish interest,” as adherents of such controls 
would like the public to believe. It is the result 
of realistic thinking on the part of intelligent, con- 
scientious and experienced men. It is their con- 
sidered judgment that controls, in the present 
situation, are damaging rather than helpful to the 
nation’s well-being. They are unworkable, costly 
in money and manpower, a threat to production 
and incentive and, through their encouragement of 
further encroachments of bureaucracy into busi- 
ness and private life, dangerous to the American 
philosophy of government. 

Price control does not control inflation. It is not 
designed to control inflation. It is designed to 
cover it up. While this may have some temporary 
political advantage, it is unsound economically. It 
is particularly dangerous because it treats a symp- 
tom rather than the disease. It encourages a ten- 
dency to ignore the real necessities for the control 
of inflation. These, as pointed out by the Amer:can 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. include: 

Encouragement of full all-out production. 

Stringent economy in all non-defense govern- 
mental expenditures. 

Elimination of waste in military expenditures. 

Adoption of an equitable 
program. 


pay-as-you-go tax 


Limitation of the expansion of the money sup- 
ply and bank credit. 

Adoption of a program designed to stimulate 
individual savings. 

Basic objections to price control of food items 
are summarized by the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. as follows: 

1. Price control does not of itself increase pro- 
duction although enough increased production (or 
lower demand) could halt inflation. 


2. Price control tends to discourage production 


increases in some items and especially where 
there is a price roll-back. 

3. Price control inevitably must lead to ration- 
ing when the demand continues high and supplies 
decrease. A price roll-back (as in beef) tends to 
increase the demand without increasing the sup- 
ply, and hastens that time of rationing. 

4. Where enough persons still have spendable 
income, black markets develop outside of the con- 
trolled price area. Black markets are an unmixed 
evil, cutting down the supply available at the con- 
trolled price, and causing moral deterioration as 
well. 

5. Price control would take an army of men 
to devise and enforce, and manpower is right now 
one of the nation’s outstanding shortages; will be- 
come a more important shortage if declared war 
should come to us. 

6. Price control develops all the gobbleygook 
regulations that we knew in OPA days, regula- 
tions which had to be “interpreted” to the ordinary 
man, and even an occasional “interpretation of 
an interpretation.” No small group of men can 
sit in Washington and balance price ceilings prop- 
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erly; one or another price will always be out of 
balance and compounded confusion will result. 


eee 

Inflation was not started by the Korean conflict. 
Every program started in 1932 to help pull us 
out of the depression has been continued because 
it was found out that it pulled votes. Republicans 
and Democrats are alike in that most of them are 
for these “give me something for nothing” pro- 
grams, for the same reason. I could name a 
dozen definitely inflationary programs instituted 
by our government long before the Korean con- 
flict ever started. The roots of inflation are im- 








GET AT THE ROOTS! 


bedded in programs like social security, federal 
housing, socialized education, RFC loans, pay- 
ments for acreage control, soil conservation, price 
supports, 40-hour week, guaranteed minimum 
wages, time-and-a-half and double time on Sundays 
and holidays, etc. The Korean conflict has merely 
helped speed up inflation—E. H. Kieser, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., in an address before the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Assn. 


A PRE-ENRICHMENT SAGA 


MERICA’S one-time “best-fed” boy is dead at 
the age of 38. He was Harvey W. Wiley, Jr., 
whose father, the great pure food crusader, 
raised him on a scientific diet of ground cereals 
containing as much roughage as possible. 
Lacking the specific information that doubt- 
less appeared on his death certificate we cannot 
say that a whole grain diet killed the junior 
Wiley. There is some possibility that the young 
man lapsed from the parental nutritive regimen 
when the elder Wiley died a couple of decades ago. 
He may even have revolted from it before his 
father’s death. So the situation proves nothing, 
and we would not have it prove anything. There 
have been altogether too many attempts by too 
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many people to demonstrate that all men must 
eat all foods or that no man should eat some 
foods. 

Nevertheless we confess a chuckling feeling, as 
we generally do when a food crank—or even his 
best-fed victim—dies young or otherwise comes to 
some bad end. Dr. Wiley earned our displeasure 
many years ago and we have scorned his name ‘n 
many a bitter paragraph of editorial. It was our 
custom to slight him with the name of Old Doc 
Wiley. 

The greater part of our present generation of 
readers may not know the story of Dr. Wiley, and 
to give it in outline seems necessary in explana- 
tion of our vigorous and perhaps unchristian at- 
titude. To tell the story, even in briefest measure, 
serves at the same time to present the man in 
his larger aspects. 

Dr. Wiley was called the father of the Food 
and Drug Act of 1906, supplanted in 1938 by the 
much more powerful and empirical Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. The earlier law came into be- 
ing largely as a result of his vigorous crusading 
against impure and adulterated foods and drugs 
—and sometimes, as will be explained in the 
sequel, against foods that were not impure. 

Many good deeds are credited to Dr. Wiley. 
He established zones in which sugar beets could 
be successfully grown in the U.S. and thus is au- 
thenticated by some historians as the sire also of 
an industry as well as the father of a law. His 
work on the sugar sorghums is of importance. He 
devised many new methods of procedure and orig- 
inated valuable devices for use in chemical analy- 
sis. He was instrumental in organizing the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists which 
determines the official methods to be used in the 
examination of human foods, livestock feeds, fer- 
tilizers and other products likely to be adulterated. 
Enforcement of his pure food law became so big 
a job that, in 1927, it had to be separated from 
the research work of the bureau. The Food and 
Drug Administration then was set up as a sepa- 
rate agency. 

It would be nice if the record could stop here. 
But it does not. There was another Dr. Wiley 
(though they were one and the same). For a quar- 
ter of a century, even after his retirement from 
all positions of authority, this other self was the 
arch enemy of milling and baking. Perhaps his 
animosity was impersonal—it undoubtedly was 
conscientious—yet there can be no escaping the 
judgment that no single individual was more re- 
sponsible than he for the catastrophic decline in 
flour consumption that took place in the first 
quarter of this century. To this day government 
departments at Washington and bureaucracy 
throughout the country are attainted with his 
prejudices against white bread, which in their 
effect were an injury to all bread, implanted 
among them by the virulence and implacability of 
his stubborn error. 

Old Doc Wiley died at a time when faddism 
was beginning to give way to sanity in diet. This 
is an ironic and appropriate coincidence, for in- 
tentionally or not he had mightily nourished 
the food cranks. Even his fight for purity was 
nullified to an unfortunate degree by his crackpot 
attacks on practices not in themselves harmful 
but which he, with his radicalism and technical 
interpretations, declared to be in violation of the 
letter of the law. In this category was his stupid 
and senseless persecution of white flour, which 
came to a climax in his losing battle against 
bleaching. 

But in spite of all this, Old Doc Wiley must 
at least be recognized as crusader and pioneer 
spirit. He was a lot like Don Quixote. If only he 
had seen the windmills for what they were and 
not what he imagined them to be he would have 
been a very great man. 
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MILLING SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
WITHDRAWS RESIGNATION 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, has announced that he 
has withdrawn his letter of resigna- 
tion from that post, which was sub- 
mitted last winter, and will remain 
as head of the milling school. 

His decision to stay on as head of 
the department gives assurance to 
the formula feed industry that there 
will not be any interruption in plans 
to establish a course in feed milling 
technology within the milling school. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dr. Shellenberger has been very co- 
operative in assisting the industry 
committee with plans for the feed 
technology course. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


F. DON DAVIS JOINS 
ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS 


DECATUR, ALA.—F. Don Davis 
has been appointed feed merchandis- 
ing specialist for Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, according to an an- 
nouncement by Claude Carter, man- 
ager of the formula feeds division. 

After graduation from the School 
of Agriculture of Pennsylvania State 
College, Mr. Davis was associated 


with a poultry breeding and hatch- 
ing farm, the Pennsylvania Poultry 
Improvement Assn. and later Swift 
& Co. Prior to joining Alabama Flour 
Mills he was manager of outside op- 
erations, Farm Industries, Decatur. 
Preceding this he was poultry special- 
ist for eight years with a national 
feed manufacturer. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LEASES BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA—The Carr Con- 

solidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has leased a one-story warehouse 
and office building to be constructed 
at a cost of $125,000 here for ware- 
housing and distribution. 





HINK what a saving like that would do to your conversion cost. 


HOW MUCH MORE DOES 
YOUR OLD-FASHIONED 
WHEAT TEMPERING COST 


You can get up to 10% 


more patent, same ash 


with Forster Conditioner 


We 


can prove that the Forster wheat conditioner will save you a substantial 
amount of money as compared with old-style wheat tempering systems. 
It is already doing so for a number of millers. 


With Forster conditioning the miller can obtain a cleaner and quicker 
separation of endosperm and bran. That means more patent, with no higher 
ash, and less power required. And you have greater production flexibility. 
You can change in an hour from one mill mix to another. There are other 
benefits, too, such as cleaner wheat to help reduce fragment count in flour. 


Because we know the Forster wheat conditioner will do this job, we are 


willing to install one in your plant on a rental system which requires no 


initial capital investment on your part. 


If you are interested in producing 
better flour at lower cost, let us tell you more about this plan. Write today. 


FORSTER Qlenccat 


1441 SO. MCLEAN 


BLVD. 


WICHITA 


12, KANSAS 


« We Condition All Cereal Grains °« 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Lew Olose Close 
June 
1951 
32% 
44%, 
o4 
101 


1951——. 
33% 28% 
47% «42% 
1 93% 
103% 71% % 
cakes bon" Se *219%4 
A-D-M Co. ° 53 % 52% 
BOOED scvcrccses & 4M 
Burry Bis. Corp. K 3% 
Cont. Baking Co. 1 

Pid. $5.50 a 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 

Pfd. $ 186 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 


Allied Mills, Inc.. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $3.25 
Am, Cyanamid 
EF 


Pfd. $3.25 2nd. 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 


. 10% 
Gen. est Co. 
Pt 


11% 
*158 

413% 
*96 


59% 
118% 


123 


5 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N.Y. 
Merck & Co, 

Pfd. $3.50 944% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 3! 32% 

Pfd. $7 4 16914 
Novadel-Agene S sans 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 


26% 
19% 


Proc. & Gamble. 

Purity Bak. Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 
fd. 


Ralston Purina — 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 


$Steri ing Drug 
fd, 


Sunshine ‘Bis. 
United Sisonit. 
of America 
Pfd. $4.50 
Vietor Ch. Wks.. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Wagner Bak. Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 


56% 
100%, 
9% 
21% 
103% 99 *102% *103% 
Bid Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. 14% 16 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. eae 17 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. Bly 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Co. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded June 8: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 

Omar, Inc. ° 17% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 107 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 6% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Close 


150 150% 
19% 
110% 
6% 


Low Close 


June 

Canada Bread 
Pid. B 3 t 
Can. Food Prod. . 4.60 
A ° 9 


— ( 
Catelli Food, A 
B 


Consol. Bakeries. 
Federal Grain 1 
Pid. $1.40 2 
Gen. Bakeries 3.50 
Lake of the Woods 37 
d. 156 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 


15% 
26% 
25 
. 168 
Flour R% 
54% 
Toronto E!levs. 15% b 
United Grain 18% 17% 
Geo. Weston (new) 27 22 23% 
104 96 
39 39 
Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


Canadian Bakeries 
Inter City Bakeries 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, A 
McCabe Grain, B 
Reliance Grain 

St. Lawrence Flour ; 1 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ‘ 5 
Western Grain éniw an 2.00 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, June 2, 1951 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore 109 378 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Duluth 


Totals 
Previous week 
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Government Takes 
Over Wheat 
Trade in Belgium 


LONDON The Belgian govern- 
ment has resumed responsibility for 
wheat imports which were returned 
to the hands of the private trade 
some time ago. Until this reversal 
Belgium was the only free wheat 
trading nation in Europe. 

No indication has been given as 
to whether the change will be tem- 
porary or permanent. Observers 
stress, however, that the decision to 
resume official control represents no 
reflection on the ability of the trade 
but arises from economic necessity. 

The authorities deemed it advisable 
to resume government control be- 
cause of the higher prices now being 
paid for wheat following the comple- 
tion of the quota under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. The amount 
involved in recent government con- 
trolled deals is 54,000 tons and the 
price paid to U.S. and Argentine ex- 
porters was in the region of $3 bu., 
cif. Antwerp. The government has 
published assurances that the coun- 
try’s breadgrain requirements are 
adequately covered until the next crop 
is harvested. 

The goveriment has no intention of 
raising wheat and flour prices to the 
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consumer. A subsidy in the region 
of 58¢ bu. has been paid to the millers 
for some time, and the government 
proposes to cover any additional costs. 

Belgium is not a prominent import- 
er of flour. In 1950 the total business 
from the U.S. amounted to only 13,- 
000 sacks, while Canada supplied 4,040 
bbl. In the two previous years, how- 
ever, Canadian sales averaged 77,000 
bbl. annually. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


READY TO BAKE FOODS 
BUILDS DALLAS PLANT 

DALLAS—A new building is being 
erected here to house the Dallas 
plant of Ready to Bake Foods, Inc., 
Los Angeles biseuit maker. The firm 
formerly served the Dallas area out 
of Los Angeles, but decided to erect 
a Dallas plant to serve 16 states. 

The plant, which has 17,000 sq. 
ft. was scheduled for completion 
early in June, according to A. Mor- 
ton Mosher, southwestern sales bro- 
ker for the firm. Hugh Fetty will be 
in charge of plant operations. 


——BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS’ FLOUR STOCKS 
SHOW SLIGHT DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Wheat flour 
stocks held by mills at the close of 
the first quarter of 1951 were esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census 
at 4,803,000 sacks, a decline of ap- 
proximately 200,000 sacks from the 
5,011,000-sack total held by mills 
at che close of the final quarter of 
1950. 

UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 

QUARTERS 


The following table shows the stock of 
wheat flour and rye flour in the U.8. by 
quarters as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
(in thousand sacks): 


Quarter ended 
1951 .... 


1947, represent actual inventories of all 
mills regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are partially estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity of 
401 sacks or more. 

tData for all quarters represent actual 
inventories of all mills reporting 
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Canadian Comment e+e By George E. Swarbreck 


GRAIN, FLOUR INFLUENCE ON 
DOLLAR VALUE RECOGNIZED— 
The recent weakness apparent in the 
Canadian dollar in terms of sterling, 
which has now carried the London- 
Montreal! rate above $3 to the pound, 
is of considerable interest to the grain 
and flour trade because it is partly 
on their efforts that financial experts 
pin hopes of recovery. 

When the Canadian dollar was un- 
pegged last October and allowed to 
find its own level it was forecast 
that it would soon reach parity with 
the U.S. dollar, fixed at $2.80 to the 
pound. Far from doing this the value 
never fell below $2.90 and remained 
steady at $2.93@2.95. While the with- 
drawal of money by capital specu- 
lators who sent money to Canada in 
the fall of 1950 with the expectation 
that the Canadian dollar would be 
revalued at par with the U.S. dollar, 
is quoted as one reason for the re- 
cent weakness, experts declare that 
the poor quality of the 1950 harvest 
was a major contributory cause. 

In the first four months’ of the 
present year Canada had an adverse 
trade balance of $100 million be- 
cause coupled with an increased im- 
port figure was the less-than-hoped- 
for return from grain exports. Finan- 
cial experts now expect to see an 
improvement in the dollar during the 
next few months as a result of the 
forward sales of foreign currencies 
against exports of grain and flour in 
the fall. The prospects for the new 
crop are promising enough to war- 
rant optimism in Canadian business 
circles. 


TRADER DISPROVES LOW PRICE 
ALLEGATIONS—Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and rated as Canada’s No. 1 
protagonist for the return of free- 
dom to the grain trade, never loses 
a chance to rectify in the mind of the 
public mistaken impressions and in- 
correct statements circulated about 
the operations of the trade under 
conditions of open marketing. 

A major contentious issue in Can- 
ada concerns the advantage of pri- 
vate trading over control by govern- 
ment sponsored boards and many ex- 
perts seek to prove that the producers 
have never been better off than 
they are now under the present sys- 
tem of trading. Recently the Canadian 
minister of agriculture, James G. 
Gardiner, speaking on this subject, 
declared that never at any time un- 
der the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
free market system was $1 bu. paid 
over a five year period. 

Immediately Mr. Jones replied by 
quoting detailed figures operative in 
the 10 year period under free mar- 
ket conditions covering the crop years 
1920-21 to 1929-30. His evidence 
showed that the average price for 
No. 1 Northern in store Fort Wil- 
liam was $1.04% @1.99%. 

& 
BIG LIFT OF GRAIN AT MON- 
TREAL—During a three day period 
in the first week of June 1 million bu. 
of American and Canadian grain left 
Montreal for Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries. Despite this heavy 
lift 11 million bushels are still left 
in store, but shipping men consider 
that with the large number of vessels 
currently heading for the port the 
backlog of shipments will be lifted 
before the end of next week. Large 


supplies continue to come forward 
from the Lakehead, but it is expec- 
ted that the congestion which earlier 
tied up inland ships because of lack 
of elevator space has been cured. 

€ 
NO GREAT PRICE FLUCTUA- 
TIONS SEEN—Col. Tom Kennedy, 
currently Ontario’s minister of agri- 
culture but with a reputation as a 
judge of agricultural affairs gener- 
ally, has expressed the opinion that 
heavy crops of wheat and other pro- 
duce this year would cause no great 
price fluctuations. He based his view 
on the fact that the heavy demand 
for all commodities now operative 
throughout the world would take 
care of all surpluses. 

e 
FLOUR SHIPMENT DEADLINE 
FIXED—The Canadian Wheat Board 
has repeated its warning to the mil- 
lers that all flour sold against the 
1950-51 guaranteed quantities under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
must be shipped from the mill by 
July 31. Because it is essential that 
all Canadian commitments be dis- 
charged by the date indicated assur- 
ances were required that shipments 
of flour will actually be made before 
the close of business on the final 


day. Observers report that the mills 
should not have any difficulty in 
meeting this requirement and several 
have already submitted the necessary 
assurances. The board warns that 
bookings between the mill and the 
board will not be cancelled and claims 
for rebate will not be paid unless 
shipment is made from the mill by 
the set date. 
e 


FLOUR PRODUCTION SLIDES— 
Although April flour production in 
Canadian mills showed a reduction 
from the previous month the output 
of 2,095,493 bbl. was well above that 
reported for the corresponding month 
a year ago when production was 1,- 
593,036 bbl. The total production for 
the three quarter period of the pres- 
ent crop year ended April 30 amoun- 
ted to 18,006,872 bbl. against 15,623,- 
036 bbl. for the same period in 1949- 
50. The increased output is reflec- 
ted in the hike in export figures, 
the April total being returned at 
1,303,894 bbl. compared with 583,- 
575 bbl. for the same month last 
year. 

The U.K. topped the list with a 
total intake of 623,655 bbl. followed 
by the Philippines with 99,475 bbl., 
the British West Indies with 97,230 
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bbl, Italy 82,491 bbl., Cuba 55,755 
bbl., Venezuela 51,735 bbl. with the 
remainder going in small lots to other 
sources. The total flour exported 
from the beginning of the current 
crop year to the end of April amoun- 
ted to 8,860,770 bbl. while for the 
same period in 1949-50 was 7,274,- 
588 bbl. Exports in the crop year 
1949-50 totaled 10,063,422 bbl. 

Mill operations for April averaged 
86.4% when calculated on a 25 day 
working period in the month and a 
daily capacity of 97,019 bbl. Mills op- 
erated 87.1% of their rated capacity 
in March. 
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UK BIGGEST BUYER OF 
CANADA WHEAT, FLOUR 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week climbed to almost 5,400,- 
000 bu. and only 166,000 bu. were in 
the form of flour. The United Kingdom 
was the biggest buyer among the IWA 
group-and took almost 3,200,000 bu., 
South Africa purchased 450,000 bu., 
Italy 358,000 and Norway .235,000 bu. 
The only Class 2 sales reported were 
966,000 bu. for Japan and 29,000 bu. 
for Belgium. 

Flour export sales, equivalent to 
108,000 bu. of wheat, listed as class 
2 exports went to the British West 
Indies, Belgian Congo and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. IWA sales were equal 
to 59,000 bu., with British Guiana, 
Hong Kong, Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela the destinations. 








Overseas Newsnot es ... ny me Northwestern Miers 


Foreign Correspondents 


IMPORTERS PREDICT SLOW 
START TO NEW BUYING PRO- 
GRAM—The expectation attributed 
to trade officials that as soon as the 
terms and rates of subsidy operative 
in connection with the International 
Wheat Agreement are announced, ef- 
forts will be made by foreign buyers 
to contract a full year’s quota at the 
outset of the crop year, is described 
by representative European market- 
men as optimistic. Officials predict 
that this rush to buy would be par- 
ticularly true of flour buying nations, 
some of which lost out on their full 
import quota this past year as export 
quotas were exhausted before buying 
was completed. 

Importers point to the difficulties 
currently being faced at the present 
time not only by their governments, 
which control buying activities, but 
by the trade itself. There is a definite 
tendency, they report, to hold off buy- 
ing until the situation becomes easier 
and in support of this they evidence 
the large stocks currently held by 
most importing countries, with the 
possible exception of Britain. The 
need to stockpile against an emer- 
gency has left most importing coun- 
tries short of foreign currency and 
the expectation is that no large scale 
buying will start until well into the 
fall. 

€ 


NORMAL WORLD TRADE AGAIN 
IN THE AIR—The British Ministry 
of Food has told trade organizations 
that it wishes to receive proposals for 
the marketing of cereals, when con- 
trols are removed, without undue de- 
lay. Representative association’ are 
now considering plans for presenta- 
tion to the authorities. Though trad- 
ers do not see in this request any 


immediate intention to relax restric- 
tions on the grain trade, the move is 
in line with progress which was being 
made before the international situa- 
tion deteriorated with the outbreak 
of the Korean war. The settlement 
of differences in the Far East and the 
failure of Russia to enter into a fight- 
ing war by the end of the present 
year could mean a period of relaxed 
tension. During that time the trade, 
in association with government bodies, 
could attempt to bring back more nor- 
mal conditions to international trade. 


JUTE SITUATION REVIEWED— 
Meeting of stockholders in three ma- 
jor associated jute companies, Sam- 
nugger, Titaghur and Victoria, were 
informed by the chairman, Robert 
Bank, speaking in London, that al- 
though 1950 had been a difficult year, 
trade earnings were better than those 
in 1949. With the acute shortage of 
raw jute it had been something of a 
feat that the Indian mills were kept 
running even on a restricted work- 
ing program. In the three years 1946- 
48 the mills in the Indian Jute Assn. 
turned out more than 1 million tons 
annually but in 1950 production fell 
away to 836,000 tons. The differing 
policies adopted by the Indian and 
Pakistan governments had not assist- 
ed matters, Mr. Bank added. 
Exports of jute from Pakistan have 
been progressively increased since the 
war and are expected to reach nearly 
four million bales of 400 Ib. each in 
the season now ending. A good deal 
depended upon the implementation of 
the Indo-Pakistan trade agreement, 
Mr. Bank warned, for as a result of 
this pact jute prices soared to record 
heights. The market has now become 
quieter, partly due to the U\S., the 


companies’ largest customer, holding 
off pending new ceiling prices now 
fixed by the authorities. Mr. Bank 
forecast more settled conditions in 
the trade with the prospect of in- 
creased material supplies in the fu- 
ture. 
e 

MIX USED BY BRITISH MILLERS 
REVISED—Effective May 29 the mix 
used by millers in England and Wales 
was fixed by the government at 15% 
home grown wheat, 30% Manitoba, 
10% Australian or American white 
wheat and 45% American wheat oth- 
er than white. In Scotland the grist 
now consists of 50% Manitoba, 20% 
American hard winter or red winter 
or American dark northern spring 
wheat as available, the balance being 
made up of home grown or other im- 
ported wheats. 


* 

NEW ZEALAND FACES RATION- 
ING OF BREAD—Alarm at the 
gradually reducing acreage sown to 
wheat in New Zealand has been 
voiced by John Stanley, liaison officer 
between the New Zealand Millers 
Society and the farmers. Mr. Stan- 
ley expressed the opinion that New 
Zealand must face the possibility 
of the introduction of bread ration- 
ing this year. New Zealand is grow- 
ing only 160,000 acres of wheat a 
year instead of 400,000 acres, the min- 
imum required to feed the population, 
he added. 

New Zealand obtains her import 
requirements from Australia and the 
gradual slide in the production of 
wheat in that counrty adds point to 
the concern now being expressed in 
New Zealand. The last Australian 
crop was by no means successful and 
importing countries are unable to 
cover their total requirements. 
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Hopes for Separate Distribution 


of Imported Flour 


TORONTO—Little prospect of the 
immediate return of separate distri- 
bution of imported flour in Britain is 
seen by the members of the Canadian 
grain mission which toured European 
market centers last fall. 

The mission, consisting of Dr. 
Charles Wilson of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, J. B. Lawrie 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
R. W. Milner of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, investigated the pos- 
sibilities of stepping up Canadian ex- 
ports of wheat and flour when condi- 
tions became more favorable. The in- 
vestigators saw some possibility of 
boosting wheat sales in continental 
Europe and made some constructive 
suggestions for increasing business. 

Dealing specifically with the im- 
ported flour situation in the U.K. the 
mission reported that the prewar rep- 
utation of Canadian flour had suffered 
from the mixing of all flours to pro- 
duce a standard grade. The British 
authorities gave no encouragement to 
the hope that they would soon permit 
the separate offering of Canadian 
flour to the consumer although the 
position might be reconsidered when 
a report on nutrition, currently being 
prepared by the medical authorities, 
had been examined. The British con- 
sumer, the mission added, had be- 
come apathetic to the quality of bread 
offered and under present circum- 
stances it saw no point in advertising 
Canadian flour in the U.K 


Government Action Suggested 


Representative British flour im- 
porters who met the members of the 
mission during their visit expressed 
the hope that the case they put for- 
ward might lead to the Canadian gov- 
ernment taking up the question of the 
continuance of the wartime policy of 
admixing imported flour with British 
national flour. The complete submer- 
gence of the identity of the Canadian 
article was resulting in the loss of 
valuable good-will built up in the U.K. 
over many years by the Canadian 
milling industry. 

The trade saw last year’s reduction 
of the home extraction rate to 81% 
as the signal for the restoration of 
separate distribution and some sur- 
prise was expressed by observers that 
this step did not follow. There has 
been no general distribution to bakers 
and other consumers since 1942. Even 
the small proportional distribution of 
one sack of imported flour with every 
nine sacks of British milled flour, 
which was introduced in 1945, was 
withdrawn in 1946 when, following 
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the world shortage of wheat, the rate 
of extraction in Britain was hiked to 
90%. The trade still feels that even 
the resumption of the 1945 propor- 
tional distribution would be of some 
help in restoring the good-will of 
Canadian flour in the U.K. Failure to 
do this, traders report, is jeopardiz- 
ing the future prospects of Canadian 
flour in the U.K. 


Exports Aimed at Britain 


The mission also reported that both 
during and since the war Canadian 
wheat and flour exports tended to be 
directed to the U.K. to an increasing 
extent. The overall British market for 
wheat had contracted in size but the 
Canadian share had tended to in- 
crease. On the other hand, the overall 
market in other European countries 
had increased in size but the Cana- 
dian proportion had been reduced. Ac- 
cordingly, the commission contended 
that special attention ought to be paid 
to continental Europe. However, since 
Belgium was the only country in 
which wheat imports were in the 
hands of the private trade the mission 
could see little point in launching an 
advertising program because the pub- 


. lic played little part in influencing 


the decisions of government agencies 
in making wheat purchases. In a dif- 
ferent category, however, were the 
millers because they did have influ- 
ence in the purchasing of the types of 
wheat they required and it was ap- 
parent that European millers had not 
forgotten the superior qualities of 
Canadian wheat. In view of this the 
mission suggested that steps should 
be taken to keep them informed of 
the prevailing supply position. 

This could be carried out by dis- 
tributing a monthly letter, through 
trade commissioners, giving details of 
the supply situation and the grades 
available. Supplementing this service 
the mission stressed the value of per- 
sonal visits by representative grain 





COCKE’S CAKE—The giant cake 
shown above recently was presented 
by the Kingston (Pa.) Cake Co. to 
Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander 
of the American Legion, at a testi- 
monial dinner for Mr. Cocke in 
Wilkes-Barre. The 700-Ib. cake was 
partially disassembled for transpor- 
tation and nearly two days spent in 
redecorating, with 200 Ib. icing used 
for the complete job. At Mr. Cocke’s 
request, the cake was donated to 411 
war orphans at the Pennsylvania Sol- 


in Britain Dim 
men and suggested that visits should 
be paid in the fall of each year as 


soon as the crop availability had been 
made known. 
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WARD DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK — Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, has announced 
that directors of the Ward Baking 
Co., have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1%%, $1.37% a 
share, on the 5%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the company. They 
have also declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share on common stock. 
Both dividends are payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 16 


——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN STORES CO. 
SALES AT RECORD HIGH 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual re- 
port of the American Stores Co. for 
the fiscal year ended March 31 shows 
sales of $469,771,090, compared with 
sales of $416,644,432 for the previous 
year. 

Net income rose from $6,743,520 in 
1949-50 to $7,114,748, while federal 
and state income taxes increased from 
$4,180,000 to $7,250,000. 

Per share earnings amounted to 
$5.46 and dividends to $2 in 1950-51. 
Comparable figures for the year ear- 


27 


lier were $5.18 and $1.70. The report 
showed that the firm had 1,505 re- 
tail stores, including 773 self-service 
super markets, at the end of the fiscal 


year. 

The 1950-51 total sales were the 
highest in the company’s history, ac- 
cording to the report. It also was not- 
ed that construction of the firm’s new 
warehouse and bakery in Philadelphia 
is progressing, and operations are 
expected to begin by the end of this 
year. 


——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
OPENS NEW N.C. PLANT 


ROCKY MOUNT, N.C.—The grand 
opening of the new American Bak- 
eries Co. plant here was held recent- 
ly, with allied men showing visitors 
through the structure. 

C. Stuart Broeman, president, 
American Bakeries Co., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Rocky Mount Chamber of Com- 
merce. In its annual report the cham- 
ber pointed to the new American Bak- 
eries plant as the major addition to 
the area’s industry during the year. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGIA MILL DAMAGED 


LINCOLNTON, GA.—The Lincoln- 
ton Millihg Co. wes damaged by fire 
recently. The firm, established in 
1902, was partly covered by insur- 
ance, according to Thomas Norman, 
owner of the company. Mr. Norman 
said the loss had been estimated at 
$2,500. A large quantity of grain was 
damaged. 
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INDIANS REFUSE SECOND 
CANADIAN WHEAT OFFER 


TORONTO — The Indian govern- 
ment, for the second time, has reject- 
ed a Canadian offer of a gift of wheat 
to help offset the serious deficiency 
facing the country. Though govern- 
ment officials confess puzzlement at 
yet another refusal in view of the 
reported urgency of the situation, the 
refusal is seen as reflecting an im- 
provement in the supply situation fol- 
lowing the arrival of cargoes from 
various countries coupled with the ap- 
proval for U.S. special deliveries on 
credit. 

The first Canadian offer was made 
as part of the country’s $25 million 
contribution to the Colombo plan for 
economic reconstruction and with it 
was tied a condition that the Indian 
government should sell the wheat, us- 
ing the money received to aid internal 
development. Canadian officials ac- 
cepted that there were technical rea- 
sons behind the refusal because the 
low grade wheat available was not 
suitable for use in Indian mills. Addi- 
tionally, Indian government spokes- 
men revealed that there was some sus- 
picion of Canadian wheat because it is 
darker in color than the home grown 
variety and, furthermore, that the 
people might misunderstand an offer 
which involved them in payment. 

The second Canadian offer was ac- 
cordingly made outside the Colombo 
plan which meant that it could be 
distributed free of charge and condi- 
tion but by this time most of the 
available stocks of No. 5 wheat were 
already committed either under the 
International Wheat Agreement or for 
the domestic offtake and the Indians 
would have been compelled to accept 
some No. 6 wheat. 

Undeterred by this second rebuff, 
Lester Pearson, Canadian minister 
for external affairs, told the House of 
Commons that inquiries were being 
made to see if it would be possible to 
divert better grade wheat from other 
customers in order to ship it imme- 
diately to India, fulfilling the other 
orders as soon as the new crop wheat 
became available. 


K. S. Munshi, the Indian minister 
of food, claims that the outlook now 
shows considerable improvement fol- 
lowing the arrival of shipments from 
the Argentine, China and elsewhere 
and that in consequence the crisis an- 
ticipated by the government this 
summer has been averted. Mr. Mun- 
shi revealed that India. expects to 
maintain a steady import of 500,000 
tons of grain a month between May 
and August. 
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Anheuser-Busch Films 
American Bread Story 


A new 30-minute technicolor movie, 
dramatizing American bread and be- 
ing made by Anheuser-Busch in be- 
half of the baking industry, has gone 
into production, according to an an- 
nouncement by Adalbert von Gon- 
tard, Anheuser-Busch vice president. 
The film, which ties in with the Bak- 
ers of America Program and includes 
shots of the new American Institute 
of Baking, explains the high quality 
of American bread and shows what 
makes that quality. 

The idea for the movie, Mr. von 
Gontard said, was inspired by the 
many letters received after the An- 
heuser-Busch salute to the baking 
industry and enriched bread on the 
Ker Murray television show. When 
completed, the film will be available 
through Anheuser-Busch branches. 
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Potten @ilesteeme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











Ld bd LJ La 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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DEATHS 


Lewis R. Jewell, 75, retired head of 
L. R. Jewell & Son, died in Kansas 
City, June 9. Details elsewhere on 
this page. 








Janet Kay Babcock, 11, daughter of 
Grafton Babcock, vice president of 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Mrs. Babcock, 
died June 10 at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center. She had suf- 
fered from a heart ailment. 


Allen H. Zaring, 76, owner of Zar- 
ing’s Mills at Richmond, Ky., died 
recently. A native of Shelby County, 
Kentucky, he went to Richmond in 
1892 and entered the milling business 
his father had established. He was 
in the business until his retirement 
about eight years ago. Mr. Zaring 
was active in the old Central Ken- 
tucky Millers Assn. and other mill- 
ing organizations. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter and son. 


J. C. Crouch, widely known Texas 
grain man, died in Dallas May 31. 
He had been in retirement for several 
years. For about 30 years he was 
head of the J. C. Crouch Grain Co., 
Dallas, which operates large terminal 
elevator facilities in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Amarillo and Lubbock, hav- 
ing a capacity of about 14,750,000 
bu. Mr. Crouch was president of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
in 1937 and was active in other trade 
organizations. Under his management 
the Crouch firm grew to be a large 
factor in the southwestern grain 
business. Surviving are his widow, a 
son, three daughters and_ three 
brothers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEWIS R. JEWELL, 75, 
DIES IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Lewis R. Jewell, 
75, retired head of L. R. Jewell & 
Son, pioneer flour brokerage firm in 
the Southwest, died in Kansas City 
June 9 after a lingering illness of 
several months. Mr. Jewell had suf- 
fered a broken hip early this year and 
spent about three months in a Kansas 
City hospital. 

Mr. Jewell originated his flour brok- 
erage company about 40 years ago. 
Prior to that time he was a represen- 
tative for Armour & Co., and, start- 
ing in 1909, for four years he was 
district sales manager for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. After entering the 
brokerage business Mr. Jewell repre- 
sented Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in the 
Kansas City area until 1928, when 
Pillsbury established regional sales 
offices of its own. 

Civic affairs were of vital interest 
to Mr. Jewell, and for two years he 
served in the upper house of the Kan- 
sas City city council. He was instru- 
mental in devising the present city 
manager charter and was a member 
of the charter commission. 

Retired Jan. 1 

Mr. Jewell retired from business 
Jan. 1 of this year. At that time a 
partnership which he had formed 
more than 20 years ago with his son, 
James L. Jewell, was dissolved and 
his son became head of the company. 
The firm represents such mills as the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle. In recent years the brokerage 
of clears by the company came to the 
forefront, stimulated by the heavy 
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export demand for lower grades of 
flour, and L. R. Jewell & Son is a 
leader in this field. 

Mr. and. Mrs. Jewell observed their 
50th wedding anniversary last Christ- 
mas Eve with a quiet family celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. Jewell was born in Arcadia, 
Kansas, and attended the Pittsburg, 


Lewis R. Jewell 


State Normal College and Kansas 
University in Lawrence. He was a 
grandson of Lewis R. Jewell, Jr., a 
colonel in the Union Army in the 
Civil War, for whom the town of 
Jewell City and Jewell County, Kan- 
sas, were named. 

In addition to the widow and son, 
James, survivors include another son, 
Lewis R. Jewell IV, Wichita; three 
brothers, F. A. Jewell, Arcadia, Kan- 
sas; Joseph Jewell, Stockton, Cal.; 
and the Rev. William Jewell, Gar- 
dena, Cal., three sisters, Mrs. Ernest 
Sprecher, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. Jessie 
Fleming, Denver, and Mrs. Otto 
Schmale, Pasadena, Cal. 

Funeral services were held June 11 
at St. Andrew's Episcopal Church in 
Kansas City, and burial was at Forest 
Hills. 





Crop Report 





(Continued from page 9%) 


USDA but by the more aggressive 
administration of the Production and 
Marketing Administration under the 
new leadership of Gus Geissler, PMA 
administrator, and Harold Hill, his 
immediate assistant who have 
wrought coordination into the PMA 
on the production side. 


With exports now likely to be ap- 
proximately 330 million bushels, leav- 
ing a carryover of about 400 million 
bushels, the new crop year supplies 
of 1.4 billion bushels should take pres- 
sure off the wheat market and hold 
off price controls. 


Not only did the report disclose a 
favorable condition for Wheat but the 
oat crop report, based on reported 
March acreage, shook out the doubt- 
ing Thomases who saw only the dark 
side of production. This report shows 
a potential yield of 1,340,504,000 bu., 
better than the 10-year average and 
only 10% less than last year which 
was above the average. 

A point that oat crop forecasters 
appear to forget is that approximately 
40% of the oat acreage is winter seed- 
ing which does not reflect in the early 
estimates of oat plantings, which 


when on the low side lend to pessi- 
mism by private forecasters. 

Adding to the newly-found confi- 
dence within USDA is the report as 
to hay and pasture conditions which 
are distinctly favorable as compared 
to last year on the basis of condition 
as of June 1. Pasture condition is 
rated at 86% as compared with 83% 
in 1950. 

For the important winter wheat 
producing states as of June 1, USDA 
reports the following prospective out- 
turn: Nebraska, 74,689,000 bu.; Kan- 
sas, 160,920,000; Oklahoma, 42,520,- 
000; Texas, 14,438,000, and Colorado, 
31,332,000. 

According to a report issued at 
Fargo, North Dakota, one of the ma- 
jor spring wheat states, will harvest 
its second largest wheat crop in his- 
tory. USDA said the 1951 crop is 
expected to total 156,990,000 bu., com- 
pared with the record production of 
159,290,000 bu. in 1915 and last year’s 
crop of 120 million bushels. The fig- 
ure includes 36,450,000 bu. durum and 
120,540,000 bu. other spring wheat. 

For the soft red wheat area the 
USDA discloses the following pros- 
pect: Ohio, 37,323,000; Indiana, 27,- 
208,000; Illinois, 36,288,000; Michi- 
gan, 32,049,000, and Missouri, 27,160,- 
000. These latter states are a market 
influence at Chicago and as such rep- 
resent an important price factor in 
the wheat market. 

Overall conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest show little change in crop 
outlook from the previous report of 
about 75 million bushels. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST COAST MILLERS 
OPPOSE RAIL RATE HIKE 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Representa- 
tives of the milling and grain indus- 
tries protested any further increase 
in rail rates from the West eastward 
when they appeared here recently at 
a hearing conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the rail- 
roads’ petition for a 15% increase in 
freight rates. 

J. L. Locke, Seattle, president of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., testi- 
fied that export markets were drying 
up, and a readjustment of rates east- 
ward is needed to keep mills in this 
area going, and restore business 
which has already been taken away 
by freight rate increases. Millers pre- 
sented exhibits showing the trends of 
rates and shipments during recent 
years. It was pointed out that now 
only special types of flour are mov- 
ing eastward. 

Other flour mill witnesses were: 
F. W. Fuller, traffic manager, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co.; Phil I. Welk, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., and O. W. 
Hardesty, traffic manager, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FOUR AGENCIES SHARE IN 
LOUIS S. MYERS ESTATE 


KANSAS CITY—Four Kansas City 
institutions—Menorah Hospital, the 
Jewish Community Center, Temple 
B’Nai Jehudah and Children’s Mercy 
Hospital—will share a tenth of the 
estate of Louis S. Myers, formerly 
general manager of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, who was fatally 
injured in a fall at the mill May 29. 
The residue of the estate, which has 
been estimated at about $1 million, 
is placed in a trust fund for the bene- 
fit of his widow, After her death the 
trust funds will go to a son, Richard 
G. Myers, now general manager of 
the milling company, and a daughter, 
Mrs. E. Richard Schlessinger of New 
York. 


Indiana Dealers 
Hear Optimistic 
Feed Supply Report 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Nerthwestern Miller Central States Manager 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—On the the- 
ory that all work and no play makes 
“jack” but also a lot of dull boys, 
members of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. devoted three days to 
mostly fun at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel, June 10-12. Just enough busi- 
ness was sandwiched in to stimulate 
everyone to get out in the sun or 
under the huge shade trees of this 
famous resort spot in the hills of 
southern Indiana. More than 375 
members and guests were registered. 

The business portions of the three- 
day meeting, while brief, were packed 
with timely comments by outstanding 
Indiana and national speakers. D. W. 
Crutchfield, Crutchfield Grain & Feed 
Co., Yeoman, Ind., president, urged 
the delegates to take greater inter- 
est in their district associations with 
the view to performing greater serv- 
ices to their communities. 

Walter C. Berger, president, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chica- 
g0, discussed the feed industry's prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. He said 
that consumers have a lot of money 
in their pockets with which to buy 
the products of the feed lot, and he 
predicted a continued expansion in 
the production of poultry and live- 
stock. 

Mr. Berger said he was not pessi- 
mistic about the feed supply, point- 
ing out that there will be a liberal 
carryover of corn from the 1950 crop 
and predicting that the 1951 acreage 
of 90 million will be attained. Plenty 
of proteins are in sight, he said, 
thanks to the large 1950 crop of soy- 
beans which offset a smaller cotton 
crop. The switch to cotton in 1951 
seems to assure a crop of 16 to pos- 
sibly 18 million bales, assuring in- 
creased quantities of cottonseed oil 
meal. Smaller acreage of oats will 
be filled in with soybean and corn, he 
pointed out, and sorghums replaced 
much of the winter killed wheat in 
the Southwest. 

Ceiling price regulations on feeds 
were topics of Don Baughman, Central 
Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, and W. C. 
Deuser, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Indianapolis. 

H. J. Pierson, director of public in- 
formation, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke on the Communistic 
threat to America under the sub- 
ject “The Open Road to Freedom.” 
He said that the subversive elements 
within America work at their long- 
range program of trying to overthrow 
the government 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and urged constant 
alertness on the part of everyone to 
counteract them. 

Dr. John K. Langum, school of busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, described the business outlook. 
“Washington Does It This Way,” was 
the subject of William F. Brooks, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington. 

The movie “Growth of a Nation,” 
produced by the AFMA about a year 
ago, was shown to the Indiana dele- 
gates through the courtesy of the 
Glidden Co., Indianapolis. 

Goodrich Brothers Co., Indianapolis, 
Noblesville and Winchester, spon- 
sored a luncheon at which the organ- 
ization of a southwestern Indiana 
association to work within the over- 
all state association was discussed. 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, was in New York for 
two days last week, calling on the 
trade and attending the spring party 
of the Bakers Club, Inc. Among other 
visitors who enjoyed the party were 
T. Marshall Holt, vice president of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Phila- 
delphia; Daniel A. Loewen, president 
of the Zim Bread Co., Colorado 
Springs; H. N. Weinstein, secretary 
and treasurer, Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Jack MacManus, 
president of Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
and 8. Lee Tanner, Harrisburg, Pa., 
flour broker. 

s 


Richard K. Peek, president of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, 
was boasting this week at the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn. meeting 
in Hot Springs, Va., of the arrival of 
his ninth grandchild, born recently to 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker B. Francis and 
named Parker Francis IV. 

e 

Richard F. Uhimann, president of 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, and 
former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was a visitor on the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change last week. 

s 

R. B. Hager, general sales manager 
for the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., is visiting the trade in the south- 
eastern states. 

7 


Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Chicago on June 6. 


ae 
Wilson P. Tanner of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. and Brown's Hungarian 
Corp., New York, was in Washington 
recently in the interest of flour dis- 
tributors and their pricing problems. 


e 
C. G. White, secretary-manager of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner re- 
cently in recognition of his 30 years 





SBA OFFICERS—John Wolf (left), Wm. Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., is 
shown above receiving congratulations on his election as president of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. from Earle P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., retiring president, who automatically becomes vice president 
and chairman of the board. In the center is E. P. Cline, SBA secretary- 


treasurer. 





of service to the organization. 8S. N. 
Loew, Jr., of the Capitol Milling Co., 
president of the exchange, presented 
Mr. White with a watch given by the 


more than 200 members. 
= 
Jack Schafer, president of the 


Schafer Baking Co., Detroit, has been 
elected president of the Grand Opera 
Spring Festival of Detroit, Inc. The 
organization presented a week of 
grand opera in Detroit in May. 

e 

Richard O. Worland, vice president 

of the Dietzen Bakery, is the new 
president of the Kokomo (Ind.) Ro- 
tary Club. 

a 


Mrs. E. 8S. Thompson of New York, 
with her three-months’-old baby and 
daughter, flew to Iceland, her former 


home, June 12. She plans to stay 
through the summer. Mr. Thompson, 
a New York flour broker, will join her 
later. 

® 


Max Bates, president of the Bates 
Grain Co., Kansas City, entertained 
members of the Kansas City trade 
with a luncheon June 8 honoring the 
Bates Omaha manager, J. V. Vanice. 

s 

John Burger, director of education- 
al services of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, visited the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago June 8. 

e 

William G. Williams, floor man for 
the Continental Grain Co. at the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade, returned last 
week from a two-week vacation trip 
through the Southeast. He visited 


parts of Florida, Nassau, the Ba- 
hamas and Norfolk, Va. While at Nor- 
folk he attended the 61st and final an- 
nual convention of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, May 29-June 3. 
Mr. Williams is the central division 
commander of Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. 
s 


Stephen Treacy, assistant southern 
sales director, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is on a sales trip 
in the South. 

a 


Elmer W. Reed, executive vic2 
president of Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, visited the Mill- 
ers National Federation office in Chi- 
cago last week. 

me 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Washington, D.C., June 6-7. 

* 

R. B. Laing, vice president and sec- 
retary of Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., called on business connec- 
tions in Hutchinson, Kansas, last 
week. 

2 


Harry Marteny and Blair Hackney 
of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, visited grain men and millers 
in the Hutchinson, Kansas, area last 
week. 

e 


A. ©. Strong, sales manager for 
Oklahoma and Texas for the south- 
western division of General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, visited the trade in 
Texas recently. 

o 


Edward J. Grimes, formerly vice 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, appar- 
ently was elected to the Minneapolis 
Park Board in the city’s election 
June 11. On the basis of incomplete 
returns, he was one of the success- 
ful candidates. Mr. Grimes retired 
last fall from his position as vice 
chairman of the Cargill board but 
remained as a director and member 
of important committees. 











AT ARBA CONVENTION—Trudy Schurr, secretary at the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America headquarters in Chicago, was honored for her past services 
to the ARBA during that group’s recent convention. Miss Schurr is at the 
left, receiying her flowers from Albert E. Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland. 
The picture at the right shows James Q. du Pont, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., delivering his sparkling address during the allied trades luncheon. Left 


to right at the speakers’ table are Kar) Baur, Liberty Baking Co., American 
Bakers Assn. president; Louis Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, then president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America; John F. Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer, 
Pittsburgh, chairman, and Mr. du Pont. At the lower left corner of the picture 
is Waneta Biout, secretary of the National Bakery Suppliers Assn., Chicago, 
one of the audience. 
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Better Weather 
Boosts Crop 
Hopes in Europe 


LONDON—Improved weather con- 
ditions in the last few weeks have 
aided the progress of the European 
breadgrain crops following the delay 
which resulted from the abnormally 
wet fall and winter. The over-all 
acreage sown to spring and winter 
wheat is under that of the previous 
year and western Europe generally 
expects a smaller bread grain har- 
vest 

Although an improvement is re- 
ported from the U.K. the crops are 
still thin on the ground, and there 
is no reason to discount the ex- 
pectation that wheat imports will 
have to be hiked by at least 500,- 
000 tons to make up for losses. 

Western Germany expects the har- 
vest to be 5% below last year’s out- 
turn, and position has been compli- 
cated by an expected shortfall in 
the potato’ crop amounting to 20%. 
Coupled with this is the government's 
desire to build strategic reserves, and 
some observers suggest that German 
overseas grain requirements will ex- 
ceed those of last year by 2 million 
tons 

Outlook Improves 

The greatest improvement is re- 
ported from France, where hopes 
have been expressed that with favor- 
able conditions the outturn will not 
be far short of last year when the 
crop was about 280 million bushels. 
Traders admit, however, that the 
quality of the crop may not be all 
that they would desire. Belgium and 
Holland also report reduced expec- 
tations, and the outlook in Scandi- 
navia is not as hopeful as that of 
last year. 

The situation is healthier in south- 
ern Europe, and both Spain and Por- 
tugal anticipate a better than usual 
harvest. The Italian forecast indi- 
cates a yield of 276.6 million bushels, 
compared with 285 million bushels 
harvested last year, but other reports 
indicate that the estimate is too low 
and could be equal to last year’s 
result. 

It is generally agreed, however, 
that the quality of the crop will be 
below that of last year. 


Big Seen 

Following an excessively dry win- 
ter there have been heavy crop losses 
in Israel and it is estimated that 
70% of the winter wheat sown in 
non-irrigated areas will be lost. 

The situation in Australia has not 
been favorable to seeding, and this. 
coupled with a reduction in the sown 
area following the desire to raise 
the more profitable wool crop, is ex- 
pected to result in a reduction in the 
vield next harvest. This will follow a 
disappointing outturn at the end of 
last vear and underlines the concern 
expressed in official circles that Aus- 
tralia is gradually fading from prom- 
inence in the export market 


Loss 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


BEMIS RRO. RAG CO. 
GIVEN ECA CITATION 


ST. LOUIS—As a result of its aid 
in training two Dutch textile engin- 
eers in the techniques of American 
textile production methods. the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. has been awarded a 
certificate of cooperation by the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion “for furnishing assistance to the 
peoples of the Marshall plan countries 
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to aid them in maintaining individual 
liberty, free institutions, and peace.” 

The award was accompanied by a 
letter of thanks from William C. 
Foster, administrator of the ECA 
to F. J. Young and R. A. Wells, 
managers of the two Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. cotton mills where the visiting 
engineers are studying American 
textile manufacturing methods. 

The Netherlands visitors at the 
Bemis cotton mills in Bemis, Tenn., 
and Bemiston, Ala., are Harry Wil- 
helm Tijben of Almelo, and Jorgen 
Otto Sielcken of Amsterdam. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULES M. SALMANOWITZ 
HEADS PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK—Jules M. Salmano- 
witz; president of the Superintendence 
Co., Inc., was elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange June 
4, at the 90th annual election. He 
succeeds Willem C. Schilthuis of Con- 
tinental Grain Co. 

Axel Hansen of Isbrandtsen Co., 
was elected vice president, and J. A. 
MacNair of H. J. Greenbank & Co., 
was reelected treasurer. Newly elect- 
e¢ to the board of managers were 
Edward J. Charbonneau of Leval & 
Co., Inc., Edward B. Henley of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
and James A. O'Neill, Continental 
Grain Co. 

Reelected to the board for two year 
terms were C. J. S. Allan of Smith- 
Murphy Co., Inc., Laurel Duval, man- 
aging director of the exchange, and 
I. Usiskin of I. Usiskin & Co. 

Mr. Salmanowitz, a native of Lat- 
via, came to the U.S. in 1916 and 
formed the present company in 1918. 
A director of the North American 
Grain Assn., he was representative 
of the New York, Philadelphia & Bal- 
timore export and domestic grain mer- 
chants on the Lower Lakes Grain 
Committee during the war, and was 
unanimously elected Export Grain Co- 
ordinator by the export grain trade 
in 1943. He has been vice president 
and a member of the board of man- 
agers for the last three years. 
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MINNESOTA BOOSTS GRAIN 
WEIGHING, INSPECTION FEES 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has announced increases effective 
July 1 in inspection, weighing, sam- 
pling and laboratory fees. 

The schedule includes: Weighing, 
$2.25 a car; protein analysis, $1.35; 
inspection (including sampling), $2.75 
on flax and soybeans, $2.50 on corn 
and $2.25 on wheat. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS HOLD 
GRAIN GRADING SCHOOL 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Grain grad- 
ing schools for millers and feed deal- 
ers were held at Allentown and 
Chamberburg June 7 and 8 in order 
to acquaint them with procedures 
followed in marketing and grading 
grain. ! 

The schools were sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. in cooperation with the agricul- 
tural extension service of Pennsy]- 
vania State College and the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Those who took part in the schools 
included Warren K. _ Harlacher, 
Wheatena Corp.; John Frazier, Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia; 
John Frazier, Jr., P. R. Markley, Inc., 
Frank Bamer, Pennsylvania State 
College; and J. P. Stanfield, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
in,A :fi -ficiegras-so 
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TV PLUGS BAKING INDUSTRY—The 10th anniversary of enrichment and 
the baking industry’s part in bringing enrichment to the American public 
was emphasized at a television show preceding the ARBA convention. Left 
fo right are Dr. Thomas Parran, University of Pittsburgi; Karl E. Baur, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of the American Bakers Assn., Louis 
Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, ARBA president, and Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., ARBA convention chairman, 





Probable Future Position of 
Grains Seen in CCC Reports 


WASHINGTON—Simultaneous re- 
lease of Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
ports on the CCC inventory position 
and the 1950 corn loan program sets 
forth a view of the probable position 
of corn and other grains when the 
crop years end. 

CCC reports that 49,346,917 bu. 
corn of the 1950 crop were under loan 
on April 30, as compared with 333,- 
540,000 bu. last year for the same 
date. Virtually all of the 1950 corn 
loan program was at the farm level, 
with inconsequential amounts held in 
warehouses or under purchase agree- 
ments. 

Total corn under loan to CCC con- 
sists of approximately 144 million 
bushels, including 46 million bushels 
of the 1950 crop; 95 million of re- 
sealed corn from the 1948-49 crops 
and 3.75 million bushels of the 1948-49 
crop years either to be resealed or 
liquidated. To this amount is to be 
added an inventory of CCC-owned 
stocks as of April 30 of 433 million 
bushels. This gives the government a 
total at that date of more than 577 
million bushels. 

With an anticipated corn crop car- 
ryover Oct. 1, 1951, of nearly 700 mil- 
lion bushels, it may be ascertained 
that the CCC stocks will be the dom- 
inant market factor between now and 
the time of new harvest. 


Wheat Reports 

The wheat side of the CCC reports 
tends to confirm earlier estimates 
that the crop carryover on June 30, 
1951, will be about equally divided 
between government-owned stocks 
and free wheat. 

Held under CCC loan programs as 
of April 30 was a total of approxi- 
mately 108 million bushels of 1950 
crop wheat, plus 6.5 million bushels 
of resealed 1948-49 crop wheat and 
about 360,000 bu. of 1948-49 crop 
wheat in course of liquidation or 
transfer to resealing programs. 

On the same date, CCC held in 
inventory more than 210 million bush- 
els of wheat, giving it a total of ap- 


proximately 325 million bushels. After 
CCC provides for its obligations to 
foreign nations between this report- 
ing date and June 30, the govern- 
ment share of the carryover stocks 
will amount to approximately 200 mil- 
lion bushels, or about the same quan- 
tity as will be held in free market 
channels on June 30. 

Other commodities which CCC re- 
ported held in inventory on April 30 
were the following: Grain sorghums, 
16,893,170 cwt.; barley, 20,296,232 bu.; 
flaxseed, slightly more than 4 million 
bushels. 

Linseed oil inventory stocks of CCC 
amounted to more than 521 million 
pounds; dried milk, 72 million pounds, 
and oats, approximately 9.8 million 
bushels. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING CO. OPENS 
NEW PLANT IN SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A new $500,000 
automatic bakery, electrically con- 
trolled from mixing room to packaged 
loaves on the loading pratform, was 
formally opened at the Ward Baking 
Co. plant here. 

William G. Cahill, manager of the 
Syracuse District, said the formal 
opening also marked the 70th year 
the same family has managed the 
Tip Top Bakers’ operation in the 
Syracuse area—the largest of the 
Ward bakeries outside New York 
City. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC., 
REPORTS RISE IN SALES 


NEW YORK — Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., reports a net profit, after 
charges and taxes, of $212,037 for the 
16 weeks ended April 21. The net for 
the corresponding period a year ago 
was $132,537. 

Earnings on a preferred share rose 
from $8.04 in the 1950 period to 
$12.86 in 1951. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes et which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the dey preceding publication. 


Markets 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Two fairly liberal 
flour purchases made early last week 
by the bakery trade stirred up some 
activity in southwestern markets, but 
during the remainder of the week 
business was quiet. Sales averaged 
50% of mill capacity in the South- 
west, compared with 15% in the pre- 
ceding week and 53% a year ago. 

During two days two sizeable ac- 
counts bought flour. An eastern chain 
booked 200,000 sacks to complete cov- 
erage of old crop year needs and a 
large southeastern independent firm 
bought 120,000 sacks for 120-day ship- 
ment. At the same time there were 
several minor sales of one or two 
cars up to 2,000 to 3,000 sacks, with 
an exception or two up to the 15,000- 
sack class. During the final part of 
the week interest dried up and sales 
were very limited. 

As yet not much new crop flour has 
been sold in the Southwest. Buyers 
and sellers have not come together 
on the right basis for purchases and 
the wheat market and millfeed cred- 
its have not allowed too much change 
in the price of flour. As yet the 
basic Kansas City July future has 
shown no disposition to plunge down 
through the $2.30 point, and spot mill- 
feed shows firmer tendencies than de- 
ferred through October. 

Family flour demand was shiftless 
and prices held about steady to 10¢ 
sack lower. Clears continued in a 
sluggish position, awaiting the start 
of International Wheat Agreement 
new year sales for impetus of move- 
ment. Only scattered domestic pur- 
chases were made. 

Production in the Southwest was 
somewhat improved due to better 
shipping directions. Mills gained about 
a half day’s run on the average, but 
production was still under the year’s 
average. Kansas City mills operated 
at 80% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 77% the preceding week. 

Quotations, June 9, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.45 
@5.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.40, first clears $4@4.15, 
second clears $4.90@5, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.75@3.85; soft wheat 
short patent $7.05@7.40, straight 
$5.60@5.70, cake flour $6.10@6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business 
fair, 8 quiet, 6 slow, 1 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
confined almost entirely to bakers, 
ranged from 25% to 110% of ca- 
pacity for an average of 55%, com- 
pared with 18% the preceding week 
and 38% a year ago. One mill re- 
ported export sales at 22% of ca- 
pacity. Shipping directions improved 
and were fair to good. Prices June 8 
were 5@10¢ sack lower, compared 
with the previous week. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued very dull, and sales amount- 
ed to only 15 or 20% of capacity, lim- 
ited to domestic outlets. Running time 
again averaged about three days, and 
even this irate of operation cannot 


be maintained for long without a re- 
plenishment of the backlog of un- 
filled orders. Prices were unchanged 
except that clears were about 10¢ 
sack lower. Quotations June 9: fam- 
ily extra high patent $6.80@7.30, high 
patent $6.50@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.60@4.80, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet. Prices were about un- 
changed from the preceding week. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was ac- 
tive at midweek for mills of Hutch- 
inson and nearby, then slackened to 
close the period quietly. Several large 
chains entered the market along with 
intermediate buyers. Several of the 
new bookings were for 60- to 120-day 
shipment. However, most buyers ap- 
peared to be watching the wheat 
crop closely. Family flour business 
was extremely dull. Shipping direc- 
tions continued their modest pace, 
and mills were operating at better 
than 85% of capacities. Flour prices 
closed the week 10¢ lower than in 
the previous period, a drop due to 
lower wheat prices and higher mill- 
feed credits. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: family patent $6.15@6.25, bak- 
ers patent $5.35@5.45, standard $5.25 
@5.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 42% the previ- 
ous week and 80% a year ago. Bak- 
ers took 55% of the bookings and 
the family trade 45%. Operations 
averaged 75%, compared with 63% a 
week earlier and 80% a year ago. 
Prices closed approximately un- 
changed to 20¢ lower—the decline 
being on bakery flour. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. 
cottons, June 9: carlots, family short 
patent $6.40@7.35, standard patent 
$6.15@7.05; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.80@6.08, standard patent 
$5.65@5.93, straight grade $5.60@ 


5.88; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 


sales continued slow last week, al- 
though a moderate pick-up apparently 
was developing June 11 on slight 
strength in the wheat market. 

Sales were in small quantities, 
however, and widely scattered. Buy- 
ers showed considerable interest as 
in many cases they hold only small 
forward contracts. However, further 
study of price developments seems 
to be delaying actual buying. 

At the start of June most bakers’ 
order backlogs totaled a month's 
needs or so, and unless a pattern of 
hand-to-mouth buying develops, some 
fair business is anticipated before 
new crop spring wheat flour is of- 
fered later in the summer. 

Sales last week averaged 30% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 15% 
the previous week and 25% a year 
ago. 

The government’s first estimate of 
spring wheat prospects based on ac- 
tual plantings indicates a crop of 
348,659,000 bu., considerably larger 
than last year’s outturn of 276 mil- 
lion bushels and a bearish price 
factor. 

Family flour sales also lagged last 
week, with prices unchanged. The 
good run of directions received the 
last two weeks in May tapered off 
again, and shipments dropped off last 
week. 

Over-all shipments from spring 
wheat mills dropped to 76% of five- 
day capacity last week, having 
reached 80% the previous week. 

Production of Minneapolis mills av- 
eraged 82% of capacity last week, 
compared with 73% the previous 
week and 72% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 73% of capacity, compared with 








ARBA OFFICERS—Shown above are the new officers of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, elected at the recent convention. Left to right: B. E. 


Nehis, Nehis Bakery, 


treasurer; Otto Berchtold, Berchtold Bakery, 


Chicago, 
Westwood, N.J., first vice president; B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 


Battle Creek, Mich., president; William F. Thie, Viriginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 


second vice president, and Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, 


Pa., third vice president. 


69% the previous week and 74% a 
year ago. 

Following an easier wheat market 
trend last week, prices June 11 were 
off about 5¢ sack from a week 
earlier. 

Quotations June 11: Standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.05, short patent $5.85@ 
6.15, high gluten $6.30@6.60, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.60@ 
6.20, whole wheat $5.65@5.95. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
were slow for Northwest interior 
mills last week, with the few sales 
made confined to small lots. Shipping 
directions were slow to fair. Produc- 
tion averaged 68% of capacity, com- 
pared with 67% the previous week 
and 75% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Mills and distributors in 
Chicago chalked up another slow 
week for flour sales last week as 
prospective customers continued to 
wait for lower prices. 

Consumers were encouraged to use 
up their inventories before taking on 
fresh supplies by the growing num- 
ber of chinks appearing in the in- 
flationary armor. The department 
store price wars and beef rollbacks 
might presage lower prices for flour, 
it is believed. So far, new crop flour 
sales have been lacking, and even 
inquiries are slow in starting. 

Shipping directions tilted upward 
slightly, probably reflecting some de- 
pletion of inventories. Grinding time 
at most mills remained steady. 

Family flour business took a turn 
for the better. Although wholesalers, 
jobbers and chains are keeping their 
inventories at a minimum, it is be- 
lieved that stocks are beginning to 
run low, and replacement buying is 
necessary. 

Soft wheat mills posted moderate- 
ly larger sales, composed mostly of 
round lots of cake flour and odd car 
orders of cracker flour. Sales were 
of a replacement nature and were 
all for immediate or June shipment. 
Grinding time remained about the 
same, with mills operating at less 
than 50% of capacity. 

Quotations June 9: spring top pat- 
ent $5.90@6.23, standard $5.85@6.13, 
clear $5.77@6.05; hard winter short 
$5.80@5.90, 95% patent $5.70@5.80, 
clear $4.96; family flour $7.80; soft 
winter short $6.76@6.95, standard 
$6.50@6.70, clear $5.65@6. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
slight pick-up in new sales last week 
which represented a replenishing of 
stock. The trade in this area has 
not as yet displayed any great in- 
terest in bookings on the new crop. 
Stocks of clear flours are ample, but 
the demand is very poor. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills report- 
ed a much improved interest in 
flour purchases on a one-day sharp 
break in wheat, with hard, soft and 
spring wheat flour buyers taking 
advantage of the lower levels to cov- 
er 30-day needs. After this flurry, 
the interest lagged and buyers are 
apparently awaiting development of 
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the new crop movement. Shipping 
directions continue to be satisfac- 
tory, and prices are 10 to 15¢ under 
a week ago 

Clears and low grades are very 
draggy with prices sagging as much 
as 30¢ on some types to about 15¢ 
on the higher ash grades. Most mills 
are eager to sell for prompt ship- 
ment but are reluctant to quote for 
later delivery. Exporters are show- 
ing more interest in late July and 
August shipment, anticipating that 
with the IWA announcement of sub- 
sidy rates foreign buyers will enter 
the market. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 7: 
Family top soft patent $6.60, ordin- 
ary $5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary 
$5.70; bakers soft winter short pa- 
tent $6.50, cake $6.50, pastry $5.60, 
soft straights $5.70, clears $5.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard patent $5.70, clears $5.50; 
spring short patent $6.15, standard 
$6.05, clear $5.80, low protein clears 
$5.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production last 
week in this area was mostly on di- 
rection. Very little spot business was 
consummated, according to reports 
from mills. Bakers and brokers are 
taking on only replacement flour to 
keep their stocks at current levels. 
They are looking for a more oppor- 
tune time to purchase more heavily. 

Retail bakery sales are not up to 
expectations, according to a check 
made, and the bakers are at a loss 
to explain this feature. Industrial 
activity in this area is at a high 
level, and, according to a survey by 
a local business agency, industrial 
wages are at a very high level, es- 
pecially in the heavy industries. 

Prices for flour showed an upward 
trend following a rise in wheat prices. 

Quotations June 9: spring family 
$7.90@8, standards $6.40@6.45, short 
patents $6.45@6.55, high gluten $6.95 
@7, first clears $6.20@6.28; soft win- 
ter straights $6.10@6.15, first clears 
$5.60@5.65, patents $6.25@6.30; hard 
winter standards $6@6.25, first clears 
$5.90 @5.96. 

New York: Conditions in the New 
York market were spotty last week. 
In some quarters the trade was opti- 
mistic indicating that directions were 
improved and buyers were close to 
the bottom of the supply barrel. 
More frequently, however, no im- 
provement whatsoever was noted 
either in interest or shipping direc- 
tions, and this was particularly true 
of the smaller baking and jobbing 
trade. 

Sales throughout the market were 
scattered with no large volume re- 
ported anywhere. Comments on busi- 
ness ranged from “fair, scattered 
buying” at the top, to “a very oc- 
casional car” at the bottom, divided 
among springs and Kansas flours 
chiefly. Cake grade business was 
lifeless. 

In the more optimistic group, sell- 
ers had only hand-to-mouth business 
but it came from many channels. 
Among the others, resistance to pur- 
chases beyond immediate shipment 
was strong, and the national situ- 
ation, the local breakdown of prices 
by department stores and the imin- 
ence of the new crop contributed 
factors to buyer hesitance. Whatever 
the reasons, mill men were generally 
agreed that replacements must be 
made before long as a large per- 
centage of the trade has not bought 
beyond June. 

Prices were about 15¢ below the 
previous week. 

Quotations, June 9: Spring high 
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glutens $6.85@6.97, standard patents 
$6.30@6.42, clears $6.15@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.25@6.36, 
standard patents $6.05@6.16; high 
ratio soft winters $6.75@7.40, 
straights $5.85@6.15. 

Boston: Despite generally lower 
flour prices in the Boston market 
last week, activity continued at a dull 
pace. Springs were under pressure all 
week and finished 10@15¢ lower. 
Hard winters closed 5@10¢ lower 
while soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 10¢ below the previous 
week’s closing levels. 

Shipping directions for the week, 
according to mill agents, just about 
touched the lowest point in some 
months. Prices, despite being within 
pennies of the low of the year, failed 
to attract any substantial buying in- 
terest. 

Mill agents were at a loss to ex- 
plain the apathetic buying as it is 
generally understood that there has 
been very little buying by all seg- 
ments of the trade beyond June. 
Most of the sellers expected decid- 
edly heavier commitments than the 
casual sales which were reported 
during the week. Bakers continued 
to report extremely poor consumer 
buying, and some characterized it as 
slow as in mid-depression days. 

Quotations June 9: spring short 
patents $6.45@6.55, standards $6.35 
@6.45, high gluten $6.90@7, first 
clears $6.15@6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6.27@6.38, standards $6.07 
@6.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42 
@6.62; eastern soft straights $5.97 
@6.32; high ratio $7.02@7.42; family 
$8.12. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
are beginning to see evidence of a 
fairly widespread reduction in flour 
inventories among the local bakery 
trade and expect that before very 
long there will be an increase in 
ordering. They realize, however, that 
any large-scale revival in purchasing 
is contingent upon price and get the 
impression that the day-to-day vari- 
ations in the market are getting 
closer attention than under normal 
circumstances. Quotations are not 
giving much of a clue as to their 
future course, though. 


It is now thought that unless an 
important development is forthcom- 
ing to produce a sharp cost revi- 
sion in either direction, more and 
more of the medium and smaller bak- 
ing establishments in this area will 
resort to purchases of modest amounts 
rather than restore inventories to 
their old levels. 

An indication of this reluctance 
to make forward coverage has been 
reflected in transactions of the past 
week where interest has centered 
chiefly in June shipment even though 
prices gave a little ground, a devel- 
opment which did have the effect 
of multiplying order receipts. 

The general disposition to go slow- 
ly is believed to be based upon a com- 
bination of things, including the con- 
tinued prospects of a good crop, the 
recurrent talk of an early settlement 
of the Korean war and a further- 
ance of the slow pace of retail de- 
mand for baked goods. 

Quotations June 9: spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
patent $6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25@ 
6.35; hard winter short patent $6.15 
@6.25, standard $6.05@6.25; soft win- 
ter standard $5.05@5.40. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices were low- 
er last week, but there was little 
inclination among buyers to purchase 
other than fill-ins in very moderate 
amounts. Commitments extended no 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Spring family as 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


short 
standard 
first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark .. 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short ... 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


eee 
high gluten 
short 


bulk 


Seattle 


Family patent $. 
Bluestem veces 
Bakery grades 
Pastry sve 


*In cottons, Ft. 


William basis, 


--@... 
-@. 


Chicago 
$...@7.80 
5.90@6.23 

+2@. 


Mpls. 
$6.45 @7.55 
éo2@ vas 
6.30@6.60 
5.85@6.15 
5.75 @6.05 
5.60@6.20 
o@ ace 


ee) ae 
5.85@6.13 
7@6.05 


oow® woe 
5.80@ 5.90 
5.70@5.80 
~ +» @4.96 
cos a.- 
6.76@6.95 
6.50@6.70 o* ose 
a @... 
. 4 eee 
6.45 @5. 
4.45@4. 
5.80@5. 
Phila. 
$...@ ... $7.75@8.00 
6.85@6.97 6.95@7.05 
---@... 650@6.60 
6.30@6.42 6.40@6.50 
6.15@6.30 6.25@6.35 
6.25@6.36 6.15@ 
6.05@6.16 6.054 6.25 
oo @ soe ---@ 
5.85 @6.15 a 
5.05@5 
a 
@ 
a 


6.65 @6.00 
5.55 @ 5.67 
4.71@4.80 
- +. @6.06 


New York 


. a 
6.00@6.11 


ose@ 22s 
6.51@6.56 


Los Angeles 

-@7.30 §. 
«+. @6.56 
@6.70 
-@6.21 


@ 


@... 


Spring top patent 
Spring second patent. 
Spring firet clear 
Spring exports! ... 


Kans. City 8t. Louis 


$ or 


@. 

@... 
@ ... 
@ ... 


+++@ 
6.40@7 
5.60@65. 
5.50@5 
4.00@4 


-«-@. 
7.05 @7. 
-@.. 


5.60@5 


@... 


$...@ 
6.90@7 
6.45@6 
6.35@6 
6.15@6 
6.27@6 
6.0746 
as 
5.97@6 

“ 

a 


@. 
@. 


Ontario soft winters 


$280-Ib. cottons, 


3AKSe . 
a 
a) 


s 


40 
65 
65 
15 


2esesese 


e 

om 
“—@ 
on 


e¢ 
ae 
ee 


40 


70 


eeeecs 
Aan. 
cen 
sas 


~» @4.90 
«+» @6.55 
Pittsburgh 
$7.77@8.10 
6.91@7.10 
55 6.47@6.65 
45 6.37@6.55 
37 6.11@6.27 
38 6.21@6.48 
18 6.06@6.26 
12 ---@. 
32 -@. 
@. 
79@6.05 
68@5.30 
- @6.47 


Toronto 


00 


-.-@10.70 


1 @13.2 
9.40@ 9.60 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 
$7.90@8.00 
ooo @ os 
6.95 @7.00 
6.45@6.55 
6.40@6.45 
6.20@6.28 


7S) te 
5.00 @ 6.26 
90 @ 5.96 
--@ 


ooo@ 
25@6.30 
b.10@6.15 
60 @5.65 
5.10@6.20 
6.10@5.20 
6.80@ 6.85 
Atlanta 


-@ 
@. 
CCU 
@. 
®. 
a 
@. 
a 


*Winnipeg 


» $...@11.20 $10.75@10.96 
10.26 @10.45 


:.-@ 


a 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
at indicated points 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog . A 


66.6 


B 
Spring bran ..... 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog .. 


58.4 
64.6 
Toronto 


tWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts, 


$54.50@55.50 


@.. 
-@ 


65.00 @ 65.50 


10 @ 66.50 
- @67.00 


uffalo 


. $54.00@56.00 


10 @ 60.00 


64.00 @ 66.00 


0 @ 66.00 


Spring 
Gis. 


54.4 


+Gray shorts. tFt. 


sack 


Minneapolis Kansas 
S. 2.5 


“ 
a 50.004 
--@ 
- @61.50 ° a“ 
@ 62.50 62.50@ 
@ 63.50 a 
Philadelphia 
(ys @64.00 
-@64.00 
a + 
@69.00 
bran 
@59.00 
w@ 69.00 
William basis 


Boston 


8, f.o.b 
City 


63.5 


Shorts 
a@ 62.00 
57.00 @ 66 00 


$6 


St. Louis 


.. $ 


a 

@ 54.00 

a“ 

165.60 

a 
Pittsburgh 
0.75@ 61.75 
67.75@68.10 
72.10@ 73.20 
73.10@73.76 


Middlin 


Ft. Worth 
a 


a 
“59.00 


@ 71.00 

a 
Atlanta 

a 

a 

a 

7] 


es 


“64.00 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled 
of Trade in bushels (0006's omitted) on June 2, and 


7—Wheat—, 


1950 
1,941 


Baltimore 
Boston .. 
Buffalo 


Galveston .... 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 7 
New Orleans .. 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ....... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph . 
St. Louis 


Totals 


1951 
1,988 
706 


-—Corn—~— ; 
1951 . 1950 


2,362 2,032 


1951 


25,530 


918 
2,016 6 


453 
1,665 


272 
231 


1,508 


5,804 


9,179 10,482 


24 

1,679 
1 
3,584 
1,944 
9,984 
610 
247 


196 
792 
605 


3,457 

3,405 

10,556 
9 


225 


—Oats— 


3950 


1,199 
97 
1,192 
3,216 
147 
45 
35 
8 
4,136 


7——Rye—. 
1951 1950 
96 15 
$1 129 


1,186 
31 


33 
78 


655 


5,730 1 


by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
the corresponding date of a year ago 


--Barley 
1961 1950 
4 lil 
62 


2,621 


9,424 19,213 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 





Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 
238% 242% 
240 243% 
241% 

241 
239% 
238% 


RYE 


-~—-Kansas City ——, 
Sept. 


July 
231% 2 
233% 2 
234% 
234% 
233 





July 
187% 


Seaane 


170% 


180% 
182% 
184% 
184% 
183% 
183% 


Sept. 


Winni 
July 
HOLII 

204% 


Oct. 
IAY 
188% 
189 
190% 
189% 
190% 


205% 
207 

205% 
206% 


FLAXSEED 


Dec. 
33% 
34% 


July 
80% 
81% 
‘1 

80% 


a0 


Minneapolis 
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SBA ALLIED OFFICERS—New officers of the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 
are shown above following their election at the recent annual meeting of the 
group held during the Southern Bakers Assn. convention in Palm Beach. Left 
to right, they are: J. Frank Rees, the Dixson Co., Atlanta, president; W. B. 
Lovvorn, Morten Milling Co., Columbia, 8.C., vice president, and J. E. Stroupe, 
J. E. Stroupe Co., Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. 





further than 30 days, and immediate 
shipment was the prevailing rule. 
Flour mill representatives said in- 
quiries were better, but little new 
crop buying is expected until the 
price picture is more definite. 
Sales of clears and soft winters 
as well as springs and hard win- 
ters lagged. Family flour sales were 
very slow. Directions were good to 
excellent. 
Bakery sales continued to rise slow- 
ly but were not up to expectations. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, June 
9: bakers hard Kansas standard pat- 
ent $6.06@6.26, medium patent $6.11 
@6.29, short patent $6.21@6.48; 
spring standard patent $6.37@6.55, 
medium patent $6.42@6.63, short pat- 
ent $6.47@6.65; clears $6.11@6.27; 
high gluten $6.91@7.10; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.77@8.10, other 
brands $6.48@6.82; pastry and cake 
flours $6.09@7.75; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.47 @6.57. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight pick-up 
was observed in flour sales last week. 
While nothing to get elated over, 
business definitely showed improve- 
ment over the preceding weeks, par- 
ticularly on hard winters. In a few 
instances the sales were for ship- 
ment through August, although in 
the majority of cases June and July 
was the shipping period. The trade 
still appears to be hesitant towards 
entering into heavy contracts for 
120-day shipping periods, and in some 
instances buyers have purchased on 
a price-date-of-shipment basis. 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills 
enjoyed most of the business with 
the two latter states getting the 
greater portion. Northern springs 
continued quiet, with some limited 
sales worked for shipment through 
August. In most cases business was 
confined to June-July. Cracker and 
cookie bakers are still running on 
good production and continued to 
purchase for immediate and June de- 
livery to cover replacements. How- 
ever, sales could only be considered 
moderate. Cake flour sales and de- 
liveries showed a slight upward trend 
reflecting better demand for retail 
cakes. 

Shipping directions were about 
normal, with stocks on hand con- 
tinuing to decrease. Export business 
was quiet. Inquiries from both Europe 


and the Americas were somewhat 
heavier, but no sales were reported. 

New Orleans quotations, June 9, 
packed in 100-Ib. multiwall papers; 
hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@5.85, first 
clear $4.40@4.70; spring bakery short 
patent $6.45@6.60, standard $6.15@ 
6.40, first clear $6.05@6.35, high 
gluten $6.65@6.90; soft wheat short 
patent $6@6.30, straight $5.55@5.75, 
first clear $4.70@5, high ratio cake 
$6.25 @6.65; Pacific Coast cake $6.80@ 
6.90, pastry $6.10@6.25. Shipment by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market last week 
was very dull, with no activity in 
either the export field or among do- 
mestic buyers. With declining wheat 
markets, domestic buyers were not 
inclined to make any commitments, 
and export business was at a stand- 
still for the time being—perhaps until 
the first of August when some new 
shipments under the wheat agree- 
ment may be possible. Meantime, in- 
ventories are more than adequate 
all the way around and production 
is heavily curtailed. Family patent 
$7.30, bluestem $6.56, bakery $6.70, 
pastry $6.21—all down from a week 
earlier. 

Portland: Mill production is slow- 
ing down as the season approaches 
the end without any substantial new 
bookings in sight. There were some 
small army bookings recently, but 
the volume was small and went to 
several mills. Domestic buyers are 
awaiting the new crop as they are 
well taken care of on the old. 

Some inquiries are coming in from 
foreign sources on new crop flour, 
but it is still too distant and too un- 
certain to make flat quotations. The 
balance of the season will be slow. 
Until new crop wheat is available, 
mills will be grinding on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Flour prices were up slightly for 
the week. Quotations June 9: high 
gluten $6.85, all Montana $6.70, blue- 
stem bakers $6.55, cake $7.19, pastry 
$6.38, whole wheat 100% $6.24, 
cracked wheat $5.96, graham $5.93. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Although! east- 
ern Canadian mills are not deriving 
any direct benefit from the recent 


improved demand from buyers in 
Oriental countries, some business has 
been channeled into the western 
plants of the larger firms with a 
consequent over-all advantage to the 
organizations concerned. The smaller 
mills, on the other hand, are unable 
to compete. The upsurge in business 
followed the granting of conversion 
permits by the wheat board for the 
milling of flour from No. 5 wheat for 
Japan and adjacent territories. Some 
sales have also been made to Hong 
Kong, where a shortage of flour was 
recently reported. 

The recent business from the Brit- 
ish West Indies came within the 
orbit of the smaller mills and there 
have been renewed- reports of dif- 
ficulties following the low prices 
which some of them were compelled 
to accept for at least part of the 
business. Millfeed prices continue to 
slide thus removing the safeguard 
with which the millers concerned 
proposed to protect themselves. Ob- 
servers report that none of the ma- 
jor mills are involved in this situ- 
ation. 

Most mills appear to be in a posi- 
tion to give the necessary assurance 
to the wheat board that outstanding 
flour orders will be completed by 
July 31, the close of the crop year, 
and no serivus difficulties have been 
reported. 

The quality of the wheat mix com- 
ing forward remains unchanged, and 
complaints from bakers still color 
the domestic market. Some buyers 
switched to other mills but failed 
to gain satisfaction because all plants 
have to meet the same difficulties. 

Quotations June 9: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used; for ex- 
port to the U.K., government regu- 
lation flour $13.25 per 280 lb. to end 
of June, Montreal. 

Winter wheat flour continues to 
move slowly on the domestic mar- 
ket with no export interest appar- 
ent. Quotations June 9: $9.40@9.60 
bbl., second jutes Montreal; export 
$4.90@5 per 100 lb. cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal. 

Offerings of winter wheat are now 
scarce, but there is little demand, 
buyers preferring to await the ar- 
rival of the new crop. Quotations 
June 9: $1.85 bu., f.0.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Export business was 
generally quiet last week, as far as 
Canadian exporters selling flour out 
of here are concerned. Very little 
new flour business could be traced, 
and this condition is expected to con- 
tinue until the new IWA allocations 
are made and Canadian mills receive 
new crop wheat supplies. 

Cables from across the Pacific in- 
dicate a continued interest in almost 
any kind of Canadian offerings. Jap- 
anese buyers are showing definite in- 
terest, but conversion permits are 
very difficult to obtain from the 
board at this time. Some further 
business for Hong Kong is expected 
due to the shortage of supplies re- 
ported from there coupled with the 
fact that the normal Australian sup- 
plies have been cut off for the bal- 
ance of this crop season at least. 

Canadian mills are receiving some 
fair business from their agents in 
Manila -under the enlarged permits 
being accorded by PRISCO, but all 
this involves Class 2 wheat since 
the IWA allocation for the Philip- 
pines has been filled some time now. 

Domestic flour trade continues nor- 
mal. Prices are unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
first patents $11 in 98's cottons; 
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bakers patents $9.70 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western cake 
and pastry to the trade $10.95@ 
11.50. 

Winnipeg: Export business worked 
by Canadian mills last week was of 
small proportions, with only 13,000 
bbl. going to IWA countries. These in- 
cluded British Guiana, Hong Kong, 
Dominican Republic and Venezuela. 
The remainder, amounting to slight- 
ly more than 24,000 bbl., went to 
St. Kitts, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Bel- 
gian Congo and the Philippine Is- 
lands. Domestic trade is on a fair 
scale, and so far there is no indi- 
cation of any let-up in mill opera- 
tions. Supplies of wheat are com- 
ing forward in fairly free quantities, 
and there appear to be sufficient 
boxcars for the movement of wheat 
to mills and flour from mills. Quota- 
tions June 9: top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary $10.75 
@10.95; second patents $10.25@10.45; 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.85; 
all prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Good nearby demand 
for millfeed continued to lift prices 
last week and by June 11 the market 
was $2.50@3.50 above the levels of 
a week earlier. Quotations: bran 
$52.50, standard midds. $61.50, flour 
midds. $62.50, red dog $63.50. 


Duluth: Demand was slow, the 
trend was lower, and supplies were 
adequate. Quotations: pure bran $51 
@52, standard bran $50@51.50, stand- 
ard midds. $57.50@58.50, flour midds. 
$60@61, mixed feeds $56.50@57.50, 
red dog $63@64. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
of all types was very good at Kansas 
City this week and offerings light. 
Consequently, prices made strong ad- 
vances and the market was quickly 
cleared of supplies. Quotations June 
11: bran $50@50.75, shorts $62.50 
@63.50. 


Wichita: Demand was good for 
both bran and shorts last week. Of- 
ferings were inadequate. Quotations, 
June 8, basis Kansas City: bran $50, 
shorts $62; bran advanced $5.50 ton 
and shorts $2.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices climbed 
last week to close $5.50 higher on 
bran and $2.50 higher on shorts than 
in the previous period. With this 
being the slack season, millers at- 
tributed the exceptional demand to 
large mixers at nearby points who 
were taking all offerings. Carlot 
quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$49.50@50, shorts $61.50@62. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations June 9: bran 
$59, gray shorts $71, delivered Texas 
common points; $5.50 higher on bran 
and $2.50 up on shorts compared with 
the week previous. Demand was good, 
while offerings were extremely light. 


Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $4.50 ton higher and shorts 
$1.50 ton higher. Supplies were light. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$49@49.50, gray shorts $61@61.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced 
and closed $5.50 higher on bran and 
$2.50 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $52@53, mill run 
$58@59, shorts $64@65; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chieago: After declining for more 
than a month, millfeeds responded 
to the double barreled action of in- 
creased demand and curtailed offer- 
ings and prices spurted upward. 
Gains ranged to as much as $5. 
Heavy buying from western inter- 
ests provided the demand. Mill op- 
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erating time remained low, which 
left the supply insufficient to take 
care of the boosted consumption at 
unchanged prices. Quotations June 
ll: bran $5450@55.50, standard 
midds. $65@65.50, flour midds. $66@ 
66.50, red dog $67. 

St. Louis: This section of the coun- 
try is bare of millfeed and prices, 
consequently, are higher than com- 
petitive markets, particularly in the 
East. Bran $54, shorts $65.50, St. 
Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices steadied 
last week. Production was somewhat 
uhder the previous week. Canadian 
millfeeds continued to have an in- 
fluence on the market in this area. 
Western feeds have apparently lost 
their position in this market for the 
time being. Demand was not too 
brisk as pasturage is at its best. 
Quotations: standard bran $54@56, 
standard midds. $58@60, flour midds. 
$64@66, red dog $64@66. 

Pittsburgh: A generally firmer tone 
was prevalent in the millfeed mar- 
ket last week. This resulted in good 
buying. Bran was tight but offerings 
in other lines covered needs. Whole- 
salers avoided buying further ahead 
than 30 days and maintained caution 
in commitments. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $60.75 @61.75, 
standard midds. $67.75@68.10, flour 
midds. $72.10@73.20, red dog $73.10 
@73.75. 

Philadelphia: Reports in the trade 
indicate that nearby bran is main- 
taining a firm undertone while the 
local millfeed market as a whole is 
evidencing uncertainty. Offerings are 
more than ample for a limited de- 
mand. Quotations June 9: bran $64, 
standard midds. $64, red dog $69. 

Boston: Millfeeds extended their 
weekly decline for the sixth consecu- 
tive week in the local market last 
week. The market showed some signs 
of steadiness at times, but with each 
period of steady prices trading ac- 
tivity slowed down to a mere trickle. 
Quotations June 9: standard bran 
$55@55.50, middlings $59, mixed feeds 
$64 @ 64.50. 

New Orleans: Prices on millfeeds 
advanced steadily last week, with the 
market showing a strong upturn. De- 
mand was good, but offerings were 
none too plentiful. Bran advanced 
approximately $4 ton and shorts ap- 
proximately $2 ton. Rye middlings 
were lower at $63 ton. Bran $59.75 
@60.50, shorts $71.75 @72.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very tight last week, with supplies 
almost impossible to obtain at cur- 
rent ceiling levels. A substantial ton- 
nage of Canadian bran and shorts 
was booked into western Washing- 
ton at prices of $2@4 above ceiling 
prices of domestic mills. This took 
the edge off of the market tempo- 
rarily, but no relief is in sight from 
any source until an increase in the 
flour output takes place. The mar- 
ket was nominal at $51@53, depend- 
ing on individual mills’ ceilings, with 
no supplies available. 

Portland: Mill run $52@56, mid- 
dlings $61 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand was large 
last week, with demand greatly ex- 
ceeding supply. Prices remained un- 
changed. Mills were operating to ca- 
pacity seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day, and are booked well into July. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$52, middlings $57; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $59, middlings 
$64: to California: red bran and mill 
run_ $59.50, middlings $64.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Torontu-Montreal: An increase in 
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demand has been matched by a larger 
available supply, and some local 
shortages have arisen. However, 
prices continue their downward trend 
in line with the weaker market. Quo- 
tations June 9: bran $59, shorts $62, 
middlings $64, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
held steady last week after the re- 
cent weaker trend. There was no 
change in prices. Domestic demand 
was fair. Some export business to 
U.S. Pacific Coast areas was also 
reported. Cash car quotations: bran 
$53.30@56.55, shorts $53.30@57.55, 
middlings $58.80@61.05. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed is 
fair, with the limited supplies mov- 
ing chiefly to eastern Canada. Prices 
are firm. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $54@ 
59, shorts $57@60, middlings $57@61, 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices are up this 
week, reflecting strength in the grain 
market. Business, however, remains 
slack. Quotations: pure white rye 
$5.45@5.75, medium rye $5.25@5.55, 
dark rye $4.35@4.75. 

Pittsburgh: Some mixed car sales 
were made in the Pittsburgh area 
last week. Directions were good. 
Warm weather resulted in dull buy- 
ing. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $5.79@ 
6.05, medium $5.54@5.75, dark $4.68 
@5.30, blended $6.50@6.58, rye meal 
$5.30@5.55. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues at a more or less steady pace, 
according to reports from mills. Bak- 
eries are taking replacement flour 
but are holding off on any substan- 
tial commitments. Quotations: white 
rye $6.10@6.20, medium rye $5.90@6, 
dark rye $5.10@5.20. 

Chicago: Rye flour business on the 
whole remains at a low ebb, although 
some reportedly sold at price conces- 
sions. The rye market was very er- 
ratic last week, and it is thought 
buyers are waiting for the situation 
to stabilize. White patent rye brought 
$5.55 @5.67, medium $5.35@5.48, dark 
$4.71@4.80. 

New York: Rye flour bookings were 
made early last week as mills pro- 
tected against price advances. Cover- 
age was for 30 days or less and as 
markets went higher, interest fell 
off. Pure white patents $6@6.11. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions last wéek were reported 
fair. Pure white $5.90, medium $5.70, 
dark $4.90, rye meal $5.40. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ reduction failed 
to stimulate any new interest in the 
local rye market. Bakers had hoped 
for a larger cut and are in no rush 
to place orders since they feel that 
a further downward adjustment may 
be forthcoming. The June 9 quotation 
on rye white of $5.95@6.05 compared 
with $6.05@6.15 the week before. 

Portland: White rye $7.29, pure 
dark $6.24. 


Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Export demand 
is very poor, and there is little move- 
ment to domestic outlets. Quotations 
June 9: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.40, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.63 in 100-lb. sacks, June 
11; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-oz. pack- 
ages $3.60. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 10c per word; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Add 20c per insertion for forwarding of replies if keyed to 
office of publication. (Count six words for signature.) Situation 
Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 5c per word, $1.00 mini- 
mum. Add 20c per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MILLER WANTED — MEDIUM-SIZE IN- 
dependent Minnesota mill desires experi- 
enced miller immediately. Write direct to: 
Stockton Roller Mill Co., Stockton, Minn., 
giving your qualifications. 


7 ne 

SALES MANAGER—FOR WELL KNOWN 
milling organization. Established brands 
of both hard and soft wheat flours. Good 
opportunity. State age, experience, salary 
desired, and other pertinent information 
Address 2816, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 





MILL SUPT. 


Grain Products 


Large food concern has 
opening in Midwest for man 
to manage a corn mill and 
flour mix plant. Production 
experience in milling grain 
products for human con- 
sumption essential. Will be 
responsible for supervision 
of milling, mixing, packag- 
ing and shipping depart- 
ments. Permanent position 
with appropriate salary. Give 
full details of experience in- 
cluding age, schooling, work 
experience and salary record. 
Reply held in confidence. 


Address 2764, Milling Production 
Min nneapolis 2, Minna. 








Sales - Serviceman 


With following, wanted by old, 
established firm for nationally 
advertised products. 


Sais opportunity for right man. 


. State age, ex- 

perience and references in full, Strict- 

ly confidential. 

Address 2806, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 








FEED MILL 
FOR SALE 


Manitowoc Rapids 
Wisconsin 
MILL with DAM RIGHTS 
DWELLING 
For Details Write 
East Wisconsin Trustee Company 


926 South 8th Street 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL’S MEMPHIS 
ELEVATOR READY JULY 15 


ST. LOUIS—Continental Grain Co. 
has announced that its elevator on 
Wolf River at Memphis will be ready 
for operation about July 15. The struc- 
ture has a capacity of about 500,000 
bu., and has fast barge, rail and truck 
unloading and loading facilities. 

Continental will open offices in 
Memphis June 15 in the Union Plant- 
ers National Bank Bldg. 

Management of the Memphis oper- 
ations will be under Saul Kittower 
and Jack Gordon, who have been in 
the St. Louis office of Continental 
Grain Co. 


BREA 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


SCIENTISTS INVITED TO 
LIBRARIANS’ MEETING 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Scientists and 
research workers in the milling and 
baking industries have been invited 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
Special Libraries Assn., to be held at 
the Lowry Hotel June 18-21. It is 
expected that approximately 600 li- 
brarians representing technical, in- 
dustrial and educational institutions 
will attend. Margaret P. Hilligan, li- 
brarian for the research department 
of General Mills, Inc., said that spe- 
cialists will be glad to discuss setting 
up company libraries with any person 
interested. Miss Myrtle Krause, li- 
brarian for The Northwestern Miller, 
will be in attendance. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 2 and 9: 
BRAN 22 June 9 
June 3 45.50 $49.40@ 49.80 
July 
August 
September . 45.4 
October 
November 


46.50@ 47.00 
25 46.20@ 46.45 
00@ 46.00 46.20@ 46.50 
45.25@ 46.25 46.40@ 46.60 
46.00@ 47.00 4 8.25 
SHORTS 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Sales (tons) 
*Sales 


53.00@ 64.25 


1,680 

Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye. flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and ontside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks,’ with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May June June 

18 25 

21,699 


Five mills 30,072 


*Four mills. 


17,269 *17,635 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—OCONEE ROLLER MILLS. 
Consists of a 150 bbl. flour mill, 2 corn 
mills and a feed mill. 
eapacity. For full information, write or 
call H, G. Ables, Seneca, S. C., Rt, 3— 
Phone 2361. 


30,000-bu. storage 


BROKERS WANTED 
Old ta mill now 
open to take on a representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a g ery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, c k 
with us concerning your territory. 











Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Basic Problems Spark Final 
Heart of America Meetings 


KANSAS CITY—tThe final sessions 
of the Heart of America Bakers con- 
vention here last week featured dis- 
cussions on the promotion of the bak- 
ing industry generally, production and 
personnel problems. 

The Heart of America meeting con- 
solidates meetings of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska bakers. The full report of 
the first sessions appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller last week. 

The president of The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, B. E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., said that in- 
dustry needs to be well organized 
in order to receive a fair share of 
the food dollar. Bakers must keep 
adequate and accurate records of all 
costs. The industry’s associations are 
pledged to help bakers operate in the 
best manner possible under exist- 
ing regulations, he reminded his lis- 
teners. 

Balancing cake formulas was the 
topic discussed by Orville Pickens, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. He pointed 
out the ingredients and processes 
which tend to tot.ghen a cake, nam@ly 
flour, water, eggs, non-fat milk soli 
high speed mixing, 80-85° batter tem- 
peratures and hot ovens, and those 
which promote tenderness — sugar, 
baking powder, shortening, the air 
which is incorporated in the batter 
during mixing, 65-70° batter tem- 
peratures and cold ovens. In creating 
cake formulas a balance between 
tenderness and toughness must be 
attained in order to have successful 
cakes, Mr. Pickens said. 

The many sweet goods products 
that can be developed out of a basic 
yeast-raised sweet dough was shown 
by Charles E. Riley, director of ba- 
kery research, Brolite Co., Chicago. 

Many phases of retail bakery man- 
agement and production were ex- 
plored by an eight-man panel. Mod- 
erator was George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago. Personnel is as im- 
portant as ingredients, said George 
Minor, Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, Okmulgee. 

The atmosphere created by decor- 
ation and lighting of the sales room 
is an important determinant of sales 
volume, Forrest Coffman, Coffman 
Pastry Shop, Lincoln, Neb., declared. 
Adequate and proper lighting, cleanli- 
ness, pleasant decoration, cool, pleas- 
ing colors and attractively dressed 
and well-mannerd personnel are the 
attributes of a good sales room, he 
said. 

Harry Zimmerman, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, Pastry Shop, exhibited a special 
angel food cake. William Ellerbrock, 
Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, rec- 
ommended music in the bake shop as 
a means for soothing the working 
atmosphere. Selling frozen bakery 
products from a freezer chest located 
in the bakery sales room was recom- 
mended by Henry Karl, Karl's Ba- 
kery, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Progress in production techniques 
featured three speakers—Glenn E. 
Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Kansas City, 
Rowland Clark, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, and George Carlin, Swift & 
Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Hargrave outlined progress 
made in recent years in machinery, 
ingredients and processing. 

Better cooperation between the 
mill and bakery laboratories and the 
bakery shop itself was noted by Mr. 
Clark in his talk, “Progress Through 
Laboratory Assistance.” Mr. Clark 


recommended that, if more than one 
flour seems necessary, one spring 
flour should be used at a time in the 
sponge and one winter in the dough. 

Allied firms share with bakers the 
responsibility of producing good basic 
foods, giving the consumer good fin- 
ished products and maintaining the 
confidence of the people, Mr. Carlin 
said in his discussion on allied assis- 
tance in production. The allied trades 
can help by furthering research, he 
said. 

On the administrative panel were 
Jack Kirkman, executive director of 
sales and advertising, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, and Don 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark. 

Mr. Kirkman lamented the fact 
that big business is spending millions 
of dollars to tell people how to live 
and what to do. Actually, this is 
widening the gap between manage- 
ment and people, he believes, for it 
assumes that people do not know 
how to act and lowers their faith 
in industry. 


Personnel Relations 


The main problem in an organiza- 
tion is still how to deal with human 
beings, Mr. Copell declared. The 
world’s greatest potential is man- 
power, but our concern is not just to 
provide more training or education, 
or to supply improved machinery or 
buildings—our problem is to get 
from manpower the ability it already 
possesses but does not use because 
it has no incentive to use it, he 
stated. 

Sidelines which lead to profitable 
plus sales were enumerated by speak- 
ers at the final session. A demonstra- 
tion on cheese cake baking was giv- 
en by Joe Vavra, Jr., and Carl Mur- 
ray, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., Sher- 
man, Texas, How to make good pies 
was discussed by Dick Short, Swift 
& Co., Chicago. Melba Mumford, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
gave some pointers on window and 
store displays which not only sell 
bakery goods but create customer 
good will. The convention closed 
with some tips on retail selling by 
Mr. Godde. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI, KANSAS 
SHIPPERS TO MEET 


KANSAS CITY—The 90th regu- 
lar meeting of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board will be held 
at the Hotel President in Kansas 
City June 20-21. Emphasis of the 
meeting will be placed on problems 
concerning movement of the new 
winter wheat crop. Featured lunch- 
eon speaker June 21 will be Donald 
V. Frazer, president, Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad. 

Committee meetings will take place 
June 20, and the grain session will 
be held June 21. A golf outing and 
dinner sponsored by the Kansas City 
Traffic Club will begin the after- 
noon of June 20. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 12.75 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 24.75, com- 
pared with 17.18 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 52.83 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
based on USA import ceiling price, 
51.97. 
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Carrying the Enrichment Message. a 
Bread and Enrichment Can Be Publicized 
Through the Baker's Individual Effort 


NY baker who has the temerity 
Av appear before a group of 
homemakers to discuss what 
kind of food they are serving their 
families must be classed as a very 
brave man or a man with a message. 
Now that I think of it, he must 
be both. I’ve come here today to de- 
liver a message, to tell you what 
bakers all over America have been 
doing to improve your health and the 
health of your family during the past 
10 years. 
This year we bakers are celebrat- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the bread 
enrichment program. I hope to clarify 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the actual text of a 
suggested speech individual bakers 
might deliver before local associa- 
tions and social groups to further the 
public’s awareness of the baking in- 
dustry’s enrichment program. This 
address was released by the Bakers 
of America Program, and is designed 
especially for women’s clubs and the 
Parent Teachers Assn., but can also 
be used at business and service clubs. 
Program headquarters suggests that 
the heads of some of these groups 
be contacted, saying that the groups 
will be glad to accept speakers on 
such a timely subject. Program head- 
quarters will also cooperate with the 
speakers by sending out publicity 
material from its office at 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IL, if it is 
notified in time. 





some of the points about enrichment, 
to try and tell you what enrichment 
has meant in terms of better health 
for the American people. 

What I say will not be my opinion, 
nor the accumulated opinions of bak- 
ers generally. The message I bring 
you is based primarily on the find- 
ings of authorities in the field of hu- 
man nutrition—outstanding scientists 
and medical men in America today. 

Probably, not too many bakers 
themselves realize fully just what it 
is we have been doing. It is such a 
simple thing, as far as mechanics are 
concerned. We have been serving the 
American people with something like 
40 million loaves of bread daily for 
some time. During the past 10 years, 
we have made a few simple additions 
to the steps in baking. We have mere- 
ly added several ingredients to the 
finished product. 

Let me go back briefly into history 
and discuss the whys and wherefores 
of the bread enrichment program. 


Enrichment’s History 

Bread, as you all know, is probably 
the oldest of all the manufactured 
food products. As far back as you 
ean trace civilization you find refer- 
ence to bread. Indeed, there are ac- 
tual samples of bread which date 
back several thousand years. 

Bread, in one form or another, is 
a staple in the diet of virtually every 
nation today. It is the one food prod- 
uct which appears universally in ev- 
ery home and the one food product 
which appears most frequently in 
your daily diet. 

There is a wealth of tradition and 
custom attached to bread, which 
would make most interesting subject 
matter for another talk but which 
I haven’t time to go into detail about 


today. For instance, did you know 
that the wheat stalk is considered 
lucky for lovers since it is supposed 
to have originally grown in the Gar- 
den of Eden? 

As civilization changed and be- 
came more complex, so too our daily 
bread has changed. You may remem- 
ber back to the time when your 


mother or grandmother took a full 
day or two to bake a week’s supply 
of bread. At one time, many Ameri- 
can families took their grain to a 
miller to have it ground into flour, 
leaving a portion of the flour in pay- 
ment for the service. The miller in 
turn sold this surplus to other 
families. 
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As our methods of living changed 
and as more people moved into towns 
and cities, the methods of making 
bread changed. The baker found more 
and more demand for his output and 
he increased his operations. 

The demands on you homemakers 
for many additional duties connect- 
ed with raising a family have meant 
that you rely more on food stores 
to provide your needs. The processing 
of food has become a tremendous 
business, leaving the housewife free 
to devote more time in other direc- 
tions. 

Just how much easier work has 
been made around the home I'll leave 





FREE COPY FOR EVERY 
ONE OF YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


Write for our plan that will endble 
you to put a copy of this booklet 

into the hands of every one of 
your customers without cost to you. 

Address National Cotton Council, 
Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


NATIONAL 





COTTON COUNCIL smempunis, tenn. 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
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FLOUR DEPT. 
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FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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to you to decide. Sometimes I think 
all these electrical gadgets and so- 
called time savers merely have made 
it possible for the average woman 
to do more of her own work in the 
home and have added to her bur- 
den, rather than having eased it. 
But that’s a subject on which I’m 
not qualified to talk. I’m a typical 
man—lI do as little around the house 
as I can get away with. 

Those of us in the business of pro- 
ducing food products are fully—some- 
times painfully—aware of the fact 
that the American consumer is a per- 
son of decided preferences. If you 
are in doubt about this statement, you 
can launch yourself on a campaign 
of trying to change a long-established 
product. I'll guarantee some head- 
aches and some monetary losses which 
will prove a decided shock to you, if 
you do. 


Consumers’ Demand Noted 

The fact that you are getting the 
type of white bread which you buy 
these days is due 100% to the fact 
that the overwhelming demand from 
consumers has been for that type of 
bread. It was the strong preference 
of American consumers for a light 
and white loaf of bread which brought 
our present day loaf into being. 

The miller and the baker were fully 
aware of the fact that the milling of 
wheat to produce the white flour 
which is so popular today, resulted in 
some of the food elements being re- 
duced. Time after time, bakers here 
and there experimented with chang- 
ing the loaf of bread so as to retain 
more of the vitamins in the final loaf. 

Prior to 1939, those changes 
brought about changes in appearance 
and in texture of the bread. The bread 
was darker and heavier. The consum- 
er promptly stayed away from such 
loaves with marked enthusiasm. The 
baker shifted back to the white loaf. 
There isn't much point in producing 
something which will not sell if you 
want to stay in business. 

Agitation by nutritionists and doc- 
tors seeking to convince people that 
whole grain bread was the bread 
they should eat for good health fell 
on deaf ears. One of the biggest com- 
panies in the baking business listened 
to the pleas of the scientists and 
agreed that if whole grain bread was 
what the consumer should have, that 
company would see that they took it. 

That was a painful decision. The 
company lost something over a mil- 
lion dollars trying to change the eat- 
ing habits and preferences of the 
American consumer. 

It is the B vitamins which are low- 
ered in volume in the milling of wheat 
and it is those vitamins which are 
most vitally essentfal to good health 
They are called riboflavin, niacin and 
thiamine. 

There are other trace elements 
which are reduced in volume in the 
milling process, also. You’ve undoubt- 
edly heard statements made that 
milling removes a dozen or so ele- 
ments from wheat and that bakers 
put back only four. 


The Loss of Vitamins 

Rather than answer that statement 
myself, I'll quote one of the outstand- 
ing authorities of the nation. He is 
a biochemist and dean of the graduate 
school at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
who has conducted intense research 
on food products from the nutrition 
standpoint. Here is what Dr. Elve- 
hjem said, speaking of the milling of 
flour. 

“On frequent occasions I have 
pointed out that the loss of various 
vitamins is not nearly so great as the 
loss of thiamine, riboflavin and niacin. 
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ITs 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NNEAPOL 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity 


CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA 


“Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton. Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











DY yecechvodlar 
BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vall 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address Code 
VIGILANT Riverside 
W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. I, F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Waeatrar,” Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . . > 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Pururp,"’ Dundee 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 


Codes 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER canses 


POSTBOX 945 STERDAM C 
Cable Reference: 

Address: H, Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 
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Furthermore we do not see any de- 
ficiencies in individuals due to loss 
of these trace elements, regardless of 
how restricted their diet may be. We 
have never depended on the wheat 
kernel for vitamin Bu, since the orig- 
inal wheat, along with practically all 
plant material, is very low in vitamin 
Bn. As I have stated so many times, 
bread is not consumed as a sole arti- 
cle of diet except on very rare occa- 
sions, and therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to put a complete supply of all 
nutrients in this particular food. 
Bread should carry its fair share of 
the nutritional requirements but 
should not necessarily carry all the 
nutrients in sufficient quantity to 
meet total requirements.” 

And let me quote still further from 
Dr. Elvehjem, to emphasize another 
point: 

“I cannot help but emphasize again 
that some of the nutritional studies 
carried out in which bread has been 
used as the sole article of diet for 
rats and the criticisms which have 
been made of certain types of bread 
because the rats failed to grow nor- 
mally, show lack of thorough under- 
standing of nutritional problems.” 

By the late ’30’s, students of nu- 
trition were becoming gravely con- 
cerned over the indicated deteriora- 
tion in certain aspects of the health 
of our people. It was apparent that 
changing eating habits were leaving 
definite marks toward deficiency dis- 
eases. 

There was an increased consump- 
tion of dairy products, green and yel- 
low vegetables, citrus fruits and sug- 
ar. All this meant that adequate quan- 
tities of some vitamins—A-C-D—for 
example, were being provided, but 
consumption of B vitamins was far 
below minimum requirements. 

Demand for all cereal products had 
been going down and the cereal prod- 
ucts are the main suppliers of B vita- 
mins in the diet, 

But at about this time, a great dis- 
covery finally was accomplished. Aft- 
er 25 years of effort, Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams had found a way to produce B 
vitamins by chemical combinations 
and the synthetic vitamin was equal 
in health properties to the natural 
vitamins. 


The Logical Carrier 


The big problem now was to pro- 
vide these B vitamins in the best 
possible way to the majority of the 
people of the nation. It did not take 
much study by government health 
authorities and the scientists to hit 
on the right answer—bread. 

The vitamins belonged in bread. 
Bread was the one universal food; 
bread was one of the least expensive 
of foods. And most important, the vita- 
mins could be added to bread without 
increasing its cost and without chang- 
ing its appearance or quality. 

Millers and bakers met with nutri- 
tion experts and within a short time, 
the baking industry launched nation- 
ally the program of putting into 
bread the iron and B vitamins, thia- 
mine, niacin, riboflavin. And that is 
all that enrichment means—but what 
a tremendous thing it is for our coun- 
try. 

Most of the white bread you buy 
today is made with milk, either fluid 
or in the form of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids, providing additional nutrients and 
making a still higher quality product 
for you and for your family. The 
“staff of life’ has been made strong- 
er, made a better food product to 
help build greater health and vitality 
in our nation. The enrichment of 
bread means the enrichment of your 
lives. 

The role of the B vitamins is unique. 


These essential elements do not cure 
disease. It is a lack of them which 
causes disease. They increase appe- 
tite and induce better eating of a 
variety of foods, helping provide a 
well rounded diet. The B vitamins 
are essential in the absorption of food 
elements in the body. Without B vita- 
mins, you would lose much of the 
effect of the food you eat, since other 
food elements would not be thorough- 
ly absorbed. 


You have heard of pellagra ana 


beri-beri, although I doubt if many 
of you would recognize the symptoms 
of those diseases even if you saw 
them. But they can be and have been 
serious. Today, according to leading 
doctors and nutritionists, these dis- 
eases virtually have disappeared from 
our nation, a direct result of the fact 
that most of the bread produced in 
the nation in the past 10 years has 
been enriched by the baker in his 
plant. 


In explaining better health in 


America today, it is not sufficient to 
state that practically everyone in the 
nation is living better generally than 
he was 10 years ago. True enough, in- 
come is greater and more and better 
food is being consumed. Naturally the 
general health of the people should 
improve. 


Beneficial Effects Proved 
But scientific tests have been made 


whereby the effects of enriched bread 
have been proved conclusively, in 
areas either where diet has been 
controlled or where it is known defi- 
nitely that there has been no im- 
provement in standards of living or in 
diet as a whole. 


There is nothing particularly spec- 


tacular in the effects of enriched 
bread. The effects are measured in 
over-all health, in an increased zest 
for living, in better general feeling 
physically and therefore mentally. 


In a children’s institution where 


one group was given B vitamins, those 
youngsters proved to be more alert, 
less fretful, and did not cry as oftea. 
They simply felt better and displayed 
a generally better air of well being. 


One of the surveys which has 


proved of keen interest to everyone 
concerned with health was developed 
in Newfoundland. The island is rather 
isolated, 
change markedly from year to year 
and studies could be made with more 
ease than in more complex areas. 


its population does not 


Enriched bread and fortified mar- 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
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N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
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O8L0, NORWAY 
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ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
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FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Codes: 
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Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
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McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Streets, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grane,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE 
\\ h mY | 4 

WINONA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING 


MILLING 


MINNESOTA 


CO. 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











IMPERIAL 


E ARE friendly folks and we get 

to know our neighbors who grow 
wheat around our country buying sta- 
tions. Here in the midst of the world’s 
biggest wheat area, we can get right 
down to the “grass roots” on wheat qual- 
ity. Each year before harvest our wheat 
buyers survey their neighborhoods and 
thus know just where to buy the choice 
wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. That is the basis for the con- 
stant good baking values of these fa- 
mous brands. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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garine were introduced into the coun- 
try in 1944 and four years later sur- 
veys of health conditions revealed 
some rather startling facts and fig- 
ures. 

Bear in mind that these were the 
only important changes in diet in that 
country—enriched white bread and 
fortified margarine. 

The four-year survey showed that 
mortality figures had dropped from 
12.1 to 10.5 per 1,000 population. The 
number of deaths from tuberculosis 
dropped sharply and the rate of still- 
births and of deaths of infants less 
than one year of age declined in St. 
John’s from 102.3 to 61 per 1,000 live 
births. 

The statement is made that out- 
ward signs of malnutrition became 
less conspicuous and less prevalent. 
In addition, much of the apathy and 
listlessness so characteristic of the 
population in 1944 had disappeared 
by 1948. 

In such things are the benefits of 
the B vitamins and the benefits of 
enriched bread measured. As one 
noted scientist says, the baker who 
enriches his bread is not merely en- 
riching a food product—he is enrich- 
ing the lives of the people. 

I think you will be interested in 
hearing what a group of rather prom- 
inent people have to say about en- 
riched bread. 

(Note to speaker: At this point 
show the two-page spread on enrich. 
ment’s 10th anniversary which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
for March 31, Look Magazine April 
10, the April Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Then read quotes from Dr. 
Elmer L. Henderson and others used 
in the ad.) 

I am indeed grateful for this op- 
portunity to talk to you about bread 
and I hope I have clarified some of 
the points of the enrichment pro- 
gram and what it means to you and 
your family—how it helps in the en- 
richment of your lives. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS ICINGS 


MILWAUKEE—“tIcings and Icing 
Adjustments” was the principal topic 
of discussion at the May Wisconsin 
Production Men’s Club meeting held 
in Oshkosh with Leo Cholewinski, 
Heiss Bakery, Inc., as host member. 


Addressing the meeting were Frank 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and William Reynolds, Jr., Mal- 
let & Co., Pittsburgh. Also on the 
program was August H. Bethke, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
who introduced and demonstrated an 
automatic icing roller which will save 
50% in labor and up to 20% in icing, 
in comparison with the hand method 
of icing. 

In recognition of his work as presi- 
dent the past year, the club presented 
Lloyd Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, with a clock. The presen- 
tation was made by Ray Zaccardi, 
Omar, Inc., Milwaukee. 

The May meeting was the first pre- 
sided over by recently-elected presi- 
dent Jack W. Tesch, Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee. He announced 
that Arthur J. Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, has 
been named chairman of the program 
committee, with H. J. Reimer, Mara- 
thon Corp., Menasha, the membership 
committee, and August H. Bethke, 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, publicity. 

Each of the members of the club 
has been presented with framed 
membership certificates in the club. 
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Seen the new 
rooms?... at 


THE SHERMAN 


: *s Make the Sh 
Chicago s fone hatin ~~ 
personality 
hotel... now 
brilliantly 


restyled 


@ New rooms, 
dramatically 
designed. 

@ Fascinating 
restaurants, includ- 
ing the beautiful 
new College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea 

@ Handy-to- 
everything location. 

@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Boerd Chairman 


James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and Gen'l Mgr. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 





an nag 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
716 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8. 

June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 


June 19-21—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Details from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

June 21-23—Grocery 
ers of America, Inc., Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va.; pres., 
Paul 8. Willis, 205 E, 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Macinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 

June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


June 28-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Il. 


July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Manufactur- 


Feed 
Grove 
Dunn, 


24-25—North Carolina 
Assn.; Park 
sec., W. E. 


Aug. 
Manufacturers 
Inn, Asheville; 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
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ENGINEERS, 


© 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production and Management 
Conference; Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. P. 
Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43! E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 


Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 


Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Ohicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, IL. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


41 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul 8. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


1952 


May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 


June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St.,; Boston 16. 





Malted 


Flours 


NORTHLAND 
Malted Wheat Flour 
NORTHLAND 
Malted Barley Flour 





Carlots — mixed cars — LCL 

Cottons or multi-wall papers 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
AT. 2112 + Dept.NM> P. 0. Bex 840 - Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


— 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- — 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- _ 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
| KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 








CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


——— 


ay 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The cute baby on the train was the 
center of attraction. An elderly man 
stopped to talk to the child. 


* 
“A fine youngster,” he said to the i mM F 
young mother. “I hope you will bring rancis . ranco 
him up to be an upright and con- 


You can make better bread with scientious man.” 


“Yes,’ smiled the fond mother, “but 
SUNNY KANSAS because this su- es ee a ee 


“Oh, nonsense,” said the old gen- 


perior flour is made From bette r tleman. “As the twig is bent, so is the 


° eae ree inclined.” 
wheats. The quality tradition of wt aed "fanaa Gas taal viata —e 


“But this twig is bent being < 

SUNNY KANSAS demands that girl, oa er an inclined to hogs hs 
at that.” 

only the choicer, the more select ¢¢°¢ ead 

f h t b d f thi Patient: “Five dollars is an awful buyers of k EEDS of all kinds 

types or whea @ groun or is - hc Rove 2 ne a tooth— DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO, 


famous brand. So when you bake L'entist: “Well, if you wish, I can 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
pull it very slowly.” MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SUNNY KANSAS you know that $¢°¢ 


. An English cub reporter, frequently 
you are baking the best. reprimanded for relating too many JOHN F. REILLY 
details and warned to be brief, turned ‘ 
in the following: 
“A shooting affair occurred last FLOUR 
iv] night. Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest Two Broadway New York City 
at Lady Penmore’s ball, complained 
= of feeling ill, took a highball, his hat, 























his coat, his departure, no notice of 


friends, a taxi, a pistol from his pock- BREY & SHARPLESS 


et and finally his life. Nice chap. Re- 


grets and all that sort of thing.” 
A hospital is the only place you can The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. get into without having baggage or 


paying in advance. They don’t hold 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage the trunk like a hotel does—they just 
hold the body. 
WICHITA - KANSAS . pee: PEEK BROS. 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” Wie to husband: “I'm going to do Flour Brokers 
some shopping. I'll be back in about LIT? LE ROCK . ARKANSAS 
twenty dollars.” 


¢¢¢ 
; EA" r ). SVERY P DUC- mS . > ac’ . 1e 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. WU’ SsicoN “Ge “Tae UNirep’ stares The first grade teacher took one | PETER R, NEHEMKIS, Sr. 


we} look at Wilmer and knew he was 
TERMINAL oo . DS og going to give her trouble. But when R BROKER 
St. Louis Sestiend Chicago a ae ; she started to explain arithmetic to FLOU O 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis heavens fen her class she was pleased to see he 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. was paying close attention. When she 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N. J. 
‘Toledo Beftale . aa had done several problems she asked: 
“Are there any questions?” 
“Yes,” said Wilmer. “Where do ; 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & S. R. STRISIK CO them little numbers go when you rub Broenniman Company 
LARSEN co. _ . S 5 ? them out?” (INCORPORATED) 


Rey a e¢¢ FLOUR 
Flour Mill Agents 
All FLOUR i : een “And now gentlemen,” continued 


> — : "a2 ra ne 58 Produce Exchs NEW YORK 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. Produce Exchange NEW YORE the congressman at his press confer- pabiemantan corse: Tra aiioe 
ence, “I wish to tax your memory.” 


“Good heavens,’ muttered the re- 

ter, “has it > to that?” p ae 
-FLOUR ; f- Johnson-Herbert & Co. ne pn ‘ ‘ rhe Williams Bros. Co. 
Broker and Merchandiser Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated F L. oO U R Hubby (on hearing burglars in the Spesiatiets Obte Winter Whee Flour 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange house): “Sh-h, dear. This is going to i sot noes bron ee eee 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Chicago 11, 1) be a battle of brains. ers at elevators we own and operate. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. Wifey: “How brave of you, dear, to 
fight unarmed.” 

¢?¢?¢ 
WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. K N I G H T O N Lady of the House: “When you | COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


vait h able tonight, please d Nashville, Tenn. 
romicn FLOUR vousnc FOR FLOUR Sc a nate te A Ot ce OKERS 
Stinesidtneiis Sate NEW YORK BOSTON | guests.” FLOUR BR 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. PHILADELPHIA | New Maid: “Don’t worry, ma’am. I PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
won't say a word.” 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS | mea" 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
Abilene Flour Mills Co........ nae Gillespie Bros., Ltd. Novadel-Agene Corp. ee has aie’ at the hag 4 top of the 
Acme-Evans Co. ey Globe Cereal Mills ... ; ine quality list. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. ey Globe Milling Co. on d Cathds # lili te ake é 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd Goffe & Carkener, Inc. ook vie Flour 8, -» Lit .* Milling Co 
Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Co. ia Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 1. 39 Osteck & Co, fees The Hunter fe 
Amber Milling Division Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ea Wellingt Kaness 

Amendt Milling Co. Great Star Flour Milis, Ltd. e 3 on, 

American Cyanamid Co. ....... ¢ Greenbank, H. J., & Co.... : Page, Thomas, Milling Co....... 
American Flours, Inc. Green's Milling Co. . Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. Grippeling & Verkley Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc... Peek Bros. . 

Arkell & Smiths f Penn, William, Flour Co. 

Arnold Milling Co 3 Pillman & Phillips 


. 
Se aE eT BB Me Armpranar tare Oo. $2 Bian ae ae “=: « | American Ace 


Pratt, 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. * Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. P 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. sein Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. ne Price, Paul A. —A superior bread 
may Ste ees Oo aan art. bavtheet-aeaubeoant Grain Co., Inc. H ; 
Beardstown Mille 2 Bees a flour, milled in one 
emis Bro ag Co seee . 
‘ Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ’ 
Bjo ; oa bonsas éaee ae 
aa gy P : elie tnaiatnn. tn, .. of the West’s very 
o Ske gd aes ‘ Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ; 
Blake, J. H. .-..- Seetel dicmaan iy ae Rademaker, H. J. B. M finest flour mills. 
u e oo eee sees eeesese 9 

Bolle & Schilthuls Howes, &., Oo.. Ine, nan mee os 4 
Boston Woven ee S a Co. N one og pa Co. : Rhoads, J. E., & Sons American Flours, Inc. 
Bo ’ 
oe ‘Mills & Power Co. Hunter Milling Co. Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. . NEWTON, KANSAS 
cro mrss Bamen ums erm 

) obinson Povcesioss 
British Book Service, Ltd... sedese Robinson, - ~pame di & Son Lta. 
Broenniman Co., . Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 4 Rodney Milling Co. 


Buhler Bros., Inc. Innis, Speiden & Co. Ruoff, A., & Co.. 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. 


* . eee . » 

k Blev . Inter-Continental Grain Co. Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... i DOBRY 's BEST 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld saeeeee International Paper Co., Bagpak Div.... Russell-Miller Milling Co. es 

Interstate Grain Corporation Russell Milling Co. . . 

International Milling Co. Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. Z BEST OF THE WEST 
Cahokia Flour Co. mye Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, 
Cameron, John F., - & Inc. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... path mn te ee ~*~ Ltd...... YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
Cargill, Incorporated cess Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co a Schneider, W. H., Company ish 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.... — Jennison, W. J., Co... +. Schultz, Baujan & Co.. - 
Xarson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..... ee Jewell, L. R., & Son... .. 


Coatenaiat vietete Sie Gh... > seen eae “ @  Seriaan Pouring aia a ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 





























Burrows Equipment Co. 











: k R ‘ Siebel Institute of Technology > a 
harlick, Wm., reve 8 Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. from a Single Soure e 
hatfield & Woods Sack Co. oo I Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

oe ker ee 3 aE nae ge Co. ...«- eee ; Justesen, Brodr. Smith, Sidney, Flour, & Grain, Ltd. SPRING WHEAT KANSAS WHEAT 4 SOFT WHEAT 
ig : & Southwestern Laboratories 
Yhicago, So Sh nore & So. Bend R. R.... Spindler, L. G. We 
Shickasha Milling Co. coos 4 Kansas Flour Mills Company upwas K SS es * wes 
mas b & Son = . oaen j Kansas Grain Company Springfield Milling Corp. 


f) 1,7 Af 
The seGAdMHowm /Vit 
= : BEAR Ww * 
all eee ty a >» Kansas Milling Co. Standard Milling Co. +e 
Stannard, Collins & Co... ° 
Yity 2} att Bank & Tritat O0....ccccccee Kelly-Erickson Co. f Sterwin Chem on 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. oees Kelly, William, Milling Co. Stolp & Co oo —_ 
Cohen, Felix ... oes eee Kenser, Charles H. eeeeqee - - 


ka e ‘ ” 
’ P Stratton Grain Co. fo Whitewater Flour 
Coleman, David, Inc. seeee Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Kimpton, . 8. 





rs Ground Where the 
Commissiehandel ‘‘Cereales” a am King Midas Flour Mills + aedged pall os Best Wheat Is Grown 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co...... 8, King Milling Co. tons Guiseriar Senctae Oo 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co eos Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. pseu y Siti Snels A Stanko WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Continental Grain Co. as y Knighton, Samuel, : rs e ™ Whitewater, Kansas 
Corralloy Tool Co. Koerner, John E., & Co 
Coulter & cement ye . ee Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
attest Sheppar 0...» Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. é 
Srawford & Law . LaGrange Mills 5 vT taH , ( 
Crete Mills visseseess 28 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd oh. soe es MICHIGAN FLOURS 
Crookston Milling Co. we Lathrop Grain Co. . . 2s Thomas, Vai ty 
ughan, & Co., Ltd uality Controlled) 
eae & El seks ° Thompson Flour Products, Inc... . eee (Q 
Con Cor os i Lachsinger,, | Baewater Grain Go ’ CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ Luchsinger, Meure & Os... ** Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc ; 
“Sesame ‘ Lyon & Greenleaf Co.. Inc “ Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ... Chelsea, Michigan ( 
be Seas W., & Os Lysle, J. C., Milling Co Tri-State Milling Co. ..... wa PAAR AA 
Ye Boer, : ay 
De Lisser, Andrew .. Twin City Machine Co 


De Sutane, Ulysse McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
< . . Macdonald Engineering Co. -.. 2 Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Dixie Portland Flour Co. tee , McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd ea Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Dobry Flour Mills, tree Madsen, Otto ab United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Doty Te hnic al Laboratories ‘ Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lta aye U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp. . 
Douglas Chemi« al & Supply Co......... Mardort, Peach & Co., L a U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc 
me Mes al a eed ae ante Marsh & McLennan, Inc. Mts Universal Brush Mfg. Co.. 
Juluth niversa illin oO . ? _ 7 
- a N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam SS Urban, George, Milling Co. 
somes gig i Mennel Milling Co. re BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
—S = ’ " es Mente & Co., Inc. ... Valley Grain Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 2a, Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders. 
Eagle Roller } ian Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .. ses Van Dusen Harrington Co. S Lil 
Eastern Cana Flour ta Mid-West Laboratories Co., Mipescende Van Walbeek’s Hanf@el- now 1 y 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ‘ Q Milling Engineers, Inc. Maatschappij, N. V. sebeetene Fancy Short Ag 
Enns Milling Co - 4 Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... Verhoeff's Meel-Import ..... Biscuit and 
Entoleter Division ............. : Miner-Hillard Milling Co. Victor Chemical Works caee an NN MIL I IN! 
Essmueller Co. .... R Mitchell, B. P. Vis. P. C. aod E Ss ssa G CO. iam «Inman, Kan. 
Evans Milling Co Re : Monsanto Chemical Co, ... 7 Voigt Milling Co. pie 
Montana Flour Mills Co................ Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. ee 032.35 Exchange Bldg, Memphis, Tens. 
, Montgomery Co., The beerene Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Fant Milling Co Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


eae gr oe : ° Morris, Cliff H., & Co. ne sles Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
ea Cc. E.. & Co 


‘ Morrison Milling Co. Walnut Creek Milling Co. ... 
Fennell, Spence & Co....... Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd... .. Wamego Milling Co. 
sher-Fallgatter Milling Co.. Morten Milling Co. ; Watson & Philip, Ltd 
sher F ~— a ae + . Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Pe yp qetente eee > i Weber Flour Mills Co 
yp tees Nationa: Alfalfa Dehydrating & Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
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Fly Milling Co. 7 Western Assurance Co. 2 

: hs National Cotton Council casace OF Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... A rs 
For = F eaten y Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. Western Milling Co. BAG MAKE Sines ve7e 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 


feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and E E D STU F E S 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 


tion about the products they use, buy © A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER + 














and sell. It is the only newspaper of the FOR THE FREED MANUFACTURER, J0B8ER, BROKER ond DEALER 
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MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it, a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems, 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEIL-AGENE === 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-Richment.A 
for uniform enrichment 
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How safe is your home? 


It may not be quite as safe as you think. Last year home 


accidents took the lives of 27,500 Americans . . . injured some 


4 million more! For safety’s sake ... for your family’s sake 


... better take a good look at the common home hazards listed 


below. Then get your family to start a safety-check in your 


house. It may help you track down trouble before it starts. 


HOME SAFETY CHECK LIST 





\/ Are small rugs anchored so they won't slip? 
\/ Are attic and cellar stairways cluttered with “stumbling blocks”? 
\/ Are lamps, appliance cords and switches in good repair? 


\/ Does anyone in the family smoke in bed or discard lighted cigar- 
ettes carelessly P 


\/ Are poisons plainly marked, kept in a special place? 
\/ Can children get at guns, matches or medicines in your house? 
\/ Are you sure your cleaning fluid is not explosive? 


\/ Do you turn pot handles in on the kitchen stove so they won't be 
bumped, so children can’t reach them? 


\/ Is your ladder safe and sturdy enough to bear your weight? 


\ Are there any other hazards you can add to this list? 


BE CAREFUL—the life you save may be your own! 








